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Public Schools and the Public Health. 


T a recent meeting of the Brooklyn Princi- 
pals’ Association the principal guest of the 
evening was Dr. Joseph H. Raymond, a 
former member of the school board and 
also of the board of health. Dr. Raymond 
made no formal address, but he said that 
he would be glad to answer such questions 
as the principals cared to put to him concerning the re- 
lation of the schools to public health. He said in part : 

A thing that always strikes me when I think of your 
positions is the great responsibility that devolves upon 
you and your teachers. To your care are intrusted the 
children of the city; practically the greatest interest in 
the future of our municipal and social life. That part 
of your duty that is concerned with health is certainly 
among the important interests in your care. 

I am asked to give an opinion as to the duty of the 
school in regard to bodily cleanliness. I want to tell 
you of interesting experiments that have been made in 
this line. You know we used to think that the vitiation 
of air in school-rooms came chiefly from the action of 
thelungs. The close, stuffy, and ill-smelling atmosphere 
of crowded rooms was supposed to come from the fact 
of air having been breathed over and over again. We 
now know from exp2riment that the greatest part of the 
foul odor of crowded school-rooms comes from the skin 
of insufficiently washed pupils and from the mouths of 
those children who have not made thoro use of the 
tooth brush. In a series of experiments it was found 
that four hours after eating, when the teeth had not 
been cleansed, the organic impurities in the air was 
eleven parts as compared with only two parts of such 
impurities in air expired under similar conditions when 
the mouth had been thoroly cleansed. Food will lodge 
_ about the teeth, and ia four hours will decompose suffi- 
ciently to cause more than five times as much impure 
matter to impregnate the air as will be found in it from 
a clean mouth. 

The rate of increase of this impurity is also inter- 
esting. In four hours after eating the decomposition 
has progressed so far that four times as much foulness 
comes into the air as is exhaled half an hour after eat- 
ing. These facts seem to point plainly at the duty of 
any one in charge of a room full of children to insist on 
careful care of the teeth and of the cleanliness of the 
body not only on account of the individual child but on 
account of the comfort and health of all the other 
children in the room. One rarely comes into a school- 
room from the street without being struck with this 
disagreeable odor. Of course improved ventilation 
needs*to be looked after in many buildings and the 
arrangement of-hanging the clothing of the children in 
the rooms where they are sitting is a source of much 
vitiation of the air, but the bath and the tooth brush are 
simple agents that we are very likely to undervalue in 
the care of the comfort of a room full of children. 

Asked whether consumption could be contracted by. 
breathing the air in the same room with a child infected 
by the disease Dr. Raymond said: “There has been 
much discussion on the degree to which tubercular dis- 
eases are transmitted in this way. You know that 
there is now in the courts the question as to whether 
we have the right to return to his home an immigrant 
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affectel with tuberculosis. It is now held that from 
ordinary breathing no germs are expelled by the tuber- 
cular patient, but a sneeze or a cough will expel dried 
and finely divided excreta from the mouth or nose and 
these contaminated particles, floating in the air and in- 
haled by others will transmit the disease.” 

In answer to the question what diseases were most to 
be dreaded in the schools, the speaker said: “I believe 
the contagious diseases common to childhood have been 
very much underrated by parents and the public. 
Measles aud whooping cough, for instance, are not un- 
commonly regarded so lightly that parents will even 
expose their children in the hope that they will contract 
them and have the trouble over with early. Physicians 
know that this is a terrible mistake. The mortality 
from these diseases is considerable. To take a sample 
mortality report of this city of 3,437,00U inhabitants for 
one week, there were 1,161 deaths; 131 of these were 
from tuberculosis; 1 from smallpox, 16 from typhoid 
fever, 12 from scarlet fever, 46 from diphtheria, 11 from 
measles, and 4 from whooping cough. But these fig- 
ures do not represent all the deaths from these two 
latter diseases. In very many cases they leave the sys- 
tem so weakened and so susceptible to pulmonary and 
other affections that deaths recorded later as from other 
causes are directly traceable to these lightly regarded 
afflictions of childhood. It seems to me that there is a 
great need that our public should be educated properly 
to regard the seriousness of these diseases, and I know 
of no medium so effective as thru the public schools.” 

One of the principals from the lower part of the city 
asked what there was in the theory that mosquitoes 
carried disease. 

“T have only to ask you to look at Havana,” said the 
doctor. ‘“‘Five years ago—yes, two years ago—if any 
one had said he could free Havana from yellow fever he 
would have baen laughed at as a visionary. But to-day 
that city is free from that terror. They do not now 
even disinfect the clothing of the yellow fever patient, 
but they put him in a mosquito-proof apartment so that 
the insect cannot carry the contagion from him; they 
protect themselves in the sane way and have freed the 
city from this dreaded disease.” 

Medical Inspectors. 

A Principal.—Will you give us an idea of what medi- 
cal inspectors are good for? 

Dr. Raymond replied: “From your expressions I 
should judge this to be rather a mooted question. I 
am unwilling to say anything that can be construed 
as a criticism upon any method now in vogue, but 
I think the inspections as performed in foreign schools 
must be of great value. In Hungary the school 
physician is an expert in sanitation. He is consulted as 
to the site before a school is built. That would be a 
good thing in Brooklyn, where some schools have been 
built on made land over old swamps, an unfortunate 
locality indeed. He pays attention to ventilation and 
the purity of air. : He looks after heat and light. I am 
told that there are some school-rooms into which the 
sun never shines. (A principal—Except when the 
principal walks in.) The school physician looks out for 
tests of eyesight and hearing. He sees that the proper 
seats are provided so that a six-year-old child will not 
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be deformed by sitting on a chair intended for one of 
twelve and vice versa. He examines children suspected 
of contagious disease or who are uncleanly in their 
habits, and he calls at their homes and tells their par- 
ents what to do. He relieves the principal of responsi- 
bility beyond reporting the case to the physician.” 

Another Principal—Should the inspector be in active 
practice? 

Dr. Raymond.—You have touched a vital point of 
school inspection. There will always be insufficient in- 
spection so long as the physician regards this duty as 
perfunctory or secondary. Instead of a practicing 
physician, I feel convinced that the school inspector 
should devote his whole time to the schools. He could 
be given a regular schedule time for each school and 
should be at the service of the schools for all the 
matters connected with health that have been mentioned 
here to-night. His office should be as secure in tenure 
as yours and his salary should increase for meritorious 
service. You could get plenty of good men at, say 
$1,500 a year, to start with. I know plenty of able 
young physicians who would jump at a contract of such 
a kind for five years. Physicians seem to make a lot of 
money, but it’s often mostly on their books, uncollected 
bills, and their families are left penniless. But that is 
beside the question. You ought to have permanent 
specialists in sanitation, etc., devoted exclusively to the 
schools. But the taxpayer is the obstacle. The de- 
partments of health know well enough what is wanted 
and can furnish it, but the short tenure and the lack of 
money prevent adequate service. 

A Principal.—What diseases are most readily caught 
from clothing of those affected? 

Dr. Raymond.—Smallpox, scarlet fever, and measles. 

A Principal.—What is there in the statement that 
drinking cups and pencils may communicate disease? 

Dr. Raymond.—Tuberculosis and diphtheria may be 
so transferred. 

A Principal.—How often should a room be scrubbed? 

Dr. Raymond.—It all depends upon the room and the 
scrubbing. Some mopping merely makes puddles of 
mud to dry and blow around again. 

After an extended discussion of methods of sweeping, 

disinfecting, oiling floors, and kindred topics the meeting 
adjourned. 
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Geography and the Earth Sciences.* 
By Jacques W. Repway, F. R. G. S. 


In discussing recent views on geography teaching, a 
distinguished critic condemns very strongly the modern 
text-books now in use; summing up his argument by 
comparing them toa link of sausage. The simile, tho 
not to be commended on the score of dignity, is never- 
theless a most excellent one, and, taking it big and large, 
was about the wisest thing said. For just as the sub- 
stance named is the homogeneous mass from which the 
heterogeneous elements of nutrition are drawn, so in its 
broader sense geography is the homogeneovusfrom which 
the heterogeneous earth sciences differentiate and grad- 
ually evolve. 

Let us examine this universology of geography, if 
you will pardon such a makeshift of a word,what is it and 
why its heterodoxy? In thesinfulness of its sin itincludes 
astronomy, geology, botany, zoology, meteorelogy, com- 
merce, history, and all the other ologies. Let us also 
see what geography is in the broader sense which the 
critic condemns, and also what it is divested of its uni- 
versology. 

In the first place, we have an earth that is highly di- 
versified as to its external conditions; in the second, we 
find it full of organisms endowed with life. Now the 
physical basis of life is nutrition, and the latter is de- 
rived from the earth. Hence, if life is worth the while 
to study, one must logically, as well as psychologically, 
study it in relation to its environment. Man alone ex- 
cepted, life is a slave to its environment. Even physical 
form is very largely or even wholly controlled by topog- 
raphy, temperature, and the distribution of moisture. 
Fish would not be fish were there no water, neither 
would ducks be ducks were there no ponds. Birds would 
have smaller wings if the air were denser, and larger 
ones were the air rarer. A camel is a camel because of 
the desert, and not in spite of it. An elephant would 
not require a trunk if he lived in a treeless prairie region; 
nor a stork long legs if the species he feeds upon did 
not infest swamps. In other words, life must adapt it- 
self to its surroundings or perisb. 





*Abstract of an address before the New England Superinten- 
dent’s Association in connection with the Report on Geography, 
published in THE SCHOOL JouRNAL. 
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~ We sometimes say that the earth “teems” with life. 
That isa very narrow way to look at the question; the 
“teeming” is possible only when the life forms are 
adapted to earth conditions— conditions of topography, 
temperature, and moisture. In other words life is or- 
ganized and distributed within certain limits, and those 
limits form its environment. What is true of life is 
also true of its various activities; they must be in har- 
mony with their geographic environment or they cannot 
long survive. That is to say, the distribution of life and 
its activities are intimately connected with about every 
one of the earth’s sciences. Alter the conditions of the 
one and you disturb the balance of all the others. Gec- 
logic conditions are responsible for the fundamental 
forms of topography. Physiographic processes shape 
these forms into others more suitable—in other words, 
rock-waste is made, transported, and deposited in the 
manner that most readily permits it to be changed into 
soil. Meteorology then becoming a factor, the condi- 
tions of temperature and moisture determine the man- 
ner in which the soil shall most readily yield its nutri- 
tion. Thence we cross the threshold into the domain 
of biology and learn the means whereby the nutrition is 
converted into bioplasm and created into the tissues that 
constitute organized life. Thus particles of carton, 
hydrogen, nitrogen, oxygen, and calcium become living 
matter—life-forms to exist each within the limits to 
which the organism may|adapt itself or beyond which it 
must perish. _ 

In one of his marvelously§close-fitting epodes, Horace 
says: “ Naturam expelles furca tamen usque recurret,”—— 
you may drive out Dame Nature with a pitchfork, for 
all that she will turn up smiling again. Horace wrote 
with the wisdom of a trained scholar and observer; if a 
life-form had once flourished in a place, it could live 
there again with only half an effort. 


Let us take a case in which man is involved. Civil- © 


ized man is the only animal that possesses the mastery 
of his environment. Yet in all degrees of his enlighter- 
ment man is always modified by his surroundings. Ina 
savage state he is a slave almost wholly at their mercy. 
From the statistics of trade we learn that cattle grown 
on the “ Plains” are sold, either on foot or in carcass in 
German produce markets. The cattle get their nu- 
trition from a species of coarse grass known popularly 
as “‘bunch grass.” In the “Plains” there is not quite 
enough moisture for turf grass, but just enough for the 
bunch grass. That is a very fortunate thing, because, 
if there were rainfall enough for turf grass the latter 
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would exterminate the bunch grass. Now all the grass 
crop in that region turns brown along in June, when the 
spring rains have about ceased and the summer heat ke- 
gins to make the thermometer weary. If at this time 
some straggling cloud should spill a summer shower, 
away goes all the nutrition from the turf grass leached 
out by nature’s process. With the bunch grass, how- 
ever, it is another matter; two or three cloud-bursts 
don’t hurt it much. The driven snow of blizzard winds 
may cover it, ard the cattle, even if they don’t get fat, 
manage to keep alive. Now all this results from an ex- 
ceedingly delicate balance of climatic factors. Meteor- 
ology dominates botany and the final reeult is a matter 
of ten or fifteen million quarters of beef exported to 
Europe. Change this balance ever. so little and tke 
grazing value disappears, and if the grass dies the cat- 
tle must either migrate or they too die. And the men 
who have brought this great industry into operation 
must either adjust themselves to changed conditions, or 
else they also must pass away from the scene. 

At Cheyenne we will say the cattle are gathered for 
shipment; and here begins anotl er tremendous industry, 
that of transportation, a product of chemistry and 
geology, the great economy that not only ties the great 
industria] regions into a whole, but without which they 
could not exist. At Chicago, the greatest food market 
of the world, the cattle are held for abrief term. Part 
of the product is converted into dressed teef; anotker 
part after feeding are again started for the seaboard. 
Here both the dressed beef and the live stock are trarg- 
ferred to another set of factors, the makers of ocean 
commerce, to be sent in refrigerator ships and cattle 
steamers to foreign markets. Once there, tke meat. 
product becomes often a matter of cfficial investigation, 
diplomatic correspondence, and international legislation 
—that is politics. 

So we see a delicate balance between meteorology and 
botany—to say nothing of topography—has brought 
civilized life and economic activities into a region that 
otherwise would be a wilderness. That same balance of 
geographic factors in part has built ard supported balf a 
dozen of larg Westestern cities; brought them to the doors 
of New York, Boston, and Baltimore and, in additicn, 
has tied them to the greatest consuming centers of 
Europe. If now you destroy that balance you bring 
consternation to Chicago, Kansas City, and Omaha, and 
meat famine to London, Hamburg, and Berlin. 

Consider a case that comes into the work of the 
primary school. One of the first things that the child 
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“A description of the earth’s sure 
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face.” It means something even 
more definite and concrete than the 
‘newer definition, true in fact but uni- 
true in practice, “A description of 
the earth in its relation toman.” If 
life is to be a factor then the essence 








of geography is environment. This 
is essentially new as its basis in the 
schools of the United States, but it 
has been the de facto basis in Ger- 
man schools for nearly half a cen- 
tury. This basis, moreover, is not 
likely to be abandoned. 








We are apt to say that civilized 





man, tho modified by his environ- 
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learns in laboratory geography is the reason for the 
succession of dayand night. Now if our critic is right, 
this is all wrong because it is astronomy—astronomy 
pure and simple. He must not learn that eastern winds 
bring damp weather or rain, while westerly winds bring 
dry, clear weather; that is meteorology. He must not 
learn that when wheat was grown on the hillside farms 
of New England, flour was twelve dollars a barrel, but 
that the removal of the wheat-growing industry to the 
prairies lowered it to less than five; if the critics are 
right, all this must be ignored because it is political 
economy. 

Is there a good reason why pupils in the elementary 
schools should not know that the drowning of the 
-North Atlantic coast valleys has made the harbors in 
which eighty per cent. of the commerce of the United 
States is now concentrated, and concentrated because 
of it? or that the price of wheat in Chicago depends on 
the amount of rainfall in India—or that the fortuitous 
situation of the Lake Superior iron ores has demoral- 
ized the steel industry in Germany, and has reconstructed 
it in Great Britain. These same iron quarries have 
spanned the Gokteik chasm in Burma and the Atbara 
river in Africa. They have likewise united the Atlantic 
and Pacific between St. Petersburg and Vladivostock by 
a steel band six thousand miles long, nearly every ounce 
of which represents the brains and intellect of American 
school pupils. 

Now all this represents very delicate balances of con- 
ditions that involve nearly every one of the earth 
sciences. The results were possible because the man of 
genius was able first to discover the geographic condi- 
tions and then to establish the balance. Chemistry, 
mineralogy, geology, and topography are all involved. 
Withdraw any one of the factors and you change the 
entire result. Eliminate the Bessemer process of mak- 
ing steel and you place the pack saddle once more on 
the camel of Turkestan. Eliminate the Great Lakes as 
a transportation route and you remove the center of the 
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ment may rise superior toit. That 
is true, but we can state it more con- 
cretely, namely—the history of civi- 
lization is the history of commerce. That is also true. 
The individual or the people that draws nothing for use 
beyond its immediate locus is in a social condition but 
little better than savagery. Civilized man draws upon 
all the world and gives to all the world. He is civilized 
because of it; he could not long remain civilized in spite 
of it. His degeneracy would date from the beginning of 
the end of commerce. 

Now if geography means anything it means that 
physical geography must be its basis as a study, and 
that commerce and economics must be its concrete ap- 
plications. Geography is undifferentiated science. We 
go from the homogeneous to the heterogeneous, that is 
the natural process of evolution; indeed that is evolu- 
tion. And so out of general geography have evolved 
the two broad fundamental sciences which one might 
consider opposite poles of knowledge—geology and on- 
tology. Out of the former have grown the divisions of 
dynamic structural, and physiographic geology and 
meteorology the physics of vapors. Getting down still 
further we find mineralogy, which takes us into the do- 
main of molecular and atomic chemistry, and into that 
of physics as well. One step further and we are in or- 
ganic chemistry. At this point there enters life—that 
mysterious force at which we may marvel, but which we 
cannot fathom. Under its mystical influence atoms and 
molecules take upon themselves that wonderful power 
of self-organization, and a thousand million forms are 
the modulations of its rhythm. Biology, botany, and 
zoology are its offspring. Let us nowintroduce another 
factor, namely—intelligence. That means not only a 
desire for the perpetuation of the species, but also a 
struggle that ends in the survival of the fittest. Inthe 
lower forms of life it means adaptation to environment 
slowly; in the human species, quickly and to the maxi- 
mum degree. Nevertheless more or less friction occurs 
in the adjustment to environment. The friction is only 
another name for history, and the process itself is poli- 
tical economy. 
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steel making industry elsewhere. 
Eliminate the coal measures of the 
United States and you drive the 
steel industry out of the country 
altogether. Eliminate the coal 
fields of the world and you practi- 
cally put an end to steel manufac- 
ture for pretty nearly every pur- 
pose except sword blades and bay- 
onets. 

Let us look at the moral of all 
this. It means that we must take 
the broader view of the subject if 
we are to get out of geography all 
there is in it which bears upon the 
activities of life. It means that 
we must consider geography in a 
very much broader sense than is 
implied in the time-worn definition 
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In conclusion, modern texts are ine MRSS 
tended to show these mutual relations, 
and if the testimony of a third of a 
million of teachers: is worth anything 
they do showit. — 

Abandon the universology that dis- 
tinguishes them and we go back to the 
texts and methods of thirty years ago. 

At that time the study of geography 
meant but little more than a memoriz- 
ing of the city directory or the indexed. 
atlas. 

There was one notable exception, 
the texts of Arnold Guydt. 

Unfortunately they were ahead of 
their time, but the leaven of Guydt’s 
teaching has permeated the whole mass 
and the texts of to-day are the results 
of his labor. 
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New Course of Study for New York City Schools, 


Recommendations by a joint committee of the Male Principals’ and City Teachers’ Associations. 


The new year will probably see the inauguration of a 
uniform course of study for the government of instruc- 
tion in all the schools of all the boroughs of New York 
City. It will represent in a way the best thought and 
careful work of trained and experienced educators 
thoroly conversant with the needs of the schools of the 
metropolis and conscious of the limitations set by local 
conditions both as regards the peculiar problems of the 
various school communities and the working material as 
represented by the capacities and powers of teachers 
and principals. The task is one of greater magnitude 
and complexity than has ever been offered for attack to 
the school authorities of an American municipality. 
The teachers are fully alive to the opportunities of the 
reorganization and are taking an active part in suggest- 
ing lines on which the new course should be constructed. 
The most complete list of recommendations that has 
come to hand so far is that prepared by a joint com- 
mittee of the Male Principals’ Association and the New 
York City Teachers’ Association. With the aid of 
teachers who responded to a questionaire sent out by the 
committee a report was prepared which represents in a 
measure the consensus of opinion and wishes of the 
leading principals and teachers in the system. 

After commending the course of study now in opera- 
tion, as a whole, the committee offers several friendly 
criticisms and suggestions concerning details, beginning 
with these two general statements : 


I. Course of Study asa Whole. 

(a) It.is our opinion that the course contains too 
much material. The subjects that need pruning are 
manual training, music, science, history, geography, and 
arithmetic. 

(b) We can find no logical validity for classing pen- 
manship with “ Language” in our present course of 


study. 
2. An Outline Course. 


Every principal and teacher consulted demands an 
outline course of study sufficiently flexible to be adapted 
by the principal: to any neighborhood. This means a 
quantity of material in each subject small enough to be 
mastered by the children of any locality, to insure the 
uniformity of grading necessary for the successful 
administration of a school system. In addition to these 
minimum requirements, the board of superintendents 
should prepare a suggestive syllabus of ‘topics from 
which principals who desire to go beyond the minimum 
may select material. Such syllabus, however, should in 
no sense be obligatory. 

3 German and French, 


Your committee has discovered a very strong senti- 
ment, among the teaching body, against the compulsory 


teaching of foreign languages in the elementary schools. 
One principal writes that eighty-seven per cent. of his 
register is made up of foreigners comprising twenty- 
five nationalities. Under such conditions all the usual 
theoretic arguments in favor of foreign languages—the 
validity of which we admit—lose their force. To these 
children English is itself a foreign language; and to 
require them to master German or French along with 
English leads to a confusion of tongues and consumes 
time that had better be devoted to English. In neigh- 
borhoods where the study of a foreign language is an 
aid to the study of English, or where the parents of 
children desire such study, it should be pursued. The 
time devoted to the subject should be divided into not 
less than three recitation periods a week. 


4. An Eight-Year Course. 


We have carefully considered the question of an 
eight-year course of study. In favor of the proposition 
it is urged : 

(a) That other boroughs of our city already possess 
eight-year courses. 

(b) That we are now admittedly undertaking more 
than we can satisfactorily accomplish in seven years. 

(c) That all other large cities of this country devote 
either eight or nine years to elementary education. 

(d) That, as a matter of fact, our children who com- 
plete the course really take on an average more than 
eight years to do the work. 

(e) That, by reason of our present seven-year course, 
the graduates of our elementary schools suffer a serious 
disadvantage when they apply for standing to the Re- 
gents of the state. These authorities do not recognize 
@ seven-year course. Young men and women from 
other boroughs and from other cities, and even from 
the villages of the state, receive credit for graduation 
from elementary schools, while our own graduates are 
invariably conditioned on examination. 

Against the change it is argued : 

(a) That it would, by keeping children a year longer 
in school, make additional demand for accommodations 
upon our already overcrowded school buildings, and 
thus greatly increase the burden of the taxpayer. 

(b) That the period of education is already so long 
that a man who graduates from a college and then 
studies a profession, is about thirty years of age before 
he is in a position to earn a living. Leaders of educa- 
tion are casting about for means of shortening the edu- 
cational period rather than lengthening it.* 

Under these circumstances your committee recom- 
mends that an eight-year course be established only on 
condition— 


*Eliot’s ‘‘ Edueational Reform,” p. 151 (Century Co., 1898). 
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(a) That it be so arranged and administered that a 
child of exceptional ability can regularly, and without 
serious 1o33, fiaish the eight-year course in seven years. 

(b) That our seven-years’ work be distributed over 
eigat years, by which means the present overcrowding 
of the curriculum would find a remedy. 


5, Minimum Time Limits. 


The demands of different members of your committee 
range from one hour to three hours for manual training, 
and from twelve and one-half hours to eighteen hours 
for the entire time assigned. 

The average of the figures to manual training is about 
two hours, and for the total time sixteen hours. The 
committee, therefore, unite in the following recom- 
mendations : 

(1) That the minimum time devoted to manual train- 
ing in the Boroughs of Manhattan and the Bronx should 
be reduced to the following limits : 

(a) Classes that have shop work, one hour in the 
class-room, one and one-half hours in the shop; _ total, 
two and one-half hours. 

(b) Classes without shop-work exercises, two hours 
per week. 

(2) That the aggregate amount of minimum time pre- 
scribed should not exceed sixteen hours per week. 


6. The Principal the Pedagogic Head of the School. 


In order that there may be no divided responsibility, 
and that the teacher may know to whom he is directly 
responsible, we deem it of the utmost consequence that 
Sec. 53, subdivision 1, of the present by-laws be re- 
affirmed. 

7. English. 

(a) Reading.—Several principals are of the opinon 
that grade readers should be continued thru the sixth 
year. A number are convinced that too much critical 
work in literature is now required of children. There 
seems to be a consensus of opinion, also, that reading as 
expression is not sufficiently cultivated. The systematic 
memorizing of classical selections shonld be continued. 

Your committee recommend that the requirements in 
reading be made flexible enough to permit the critical 
study of classics in neighborhoods where such work is 
possible, but not to demand it in localities where 
foreigners predominate. 


(b) Word Study.—Your committee believe that the 
only way to learn to spell is to spell. The use of a 
book should be optional with the principal. Our present 
course of study is sufficiently elastic in this work to 
satisfy every demand. 

(c) Grammar.—The general demand is “more gram- 
mar and less ‘Language.’” The committee agree that 
the subject might profitably be introduced alittle earlier 
than it is at present. We have no sympathy with those 
who say that grammar can be taught incidentally in 
connection with reading and composition. Grammaris, 
like arithmetic, essentially an exercise in logic, and our 
experience proves that while a child is pursuing either 
of these subjects he needs his most active and exclusive 
attention, and neither subject is safe when left to the 
hazard of incidental treatment. 

8. Penmanship. 

Copy-book writing should be permitted in every grade 
and should be made obligatory thru every year but the 
last. The style of writing, whether vertical or slant, 
should be uniform thruout the city. 

In the lower primary grades, very large writing, in- 
volving fundamental movements, should be required. 

9. Arithmetic. 

There are two distinct methods of treating a course 
in arithmetic. One method, which might be called the 
horizontal plan, consists of a logical division of the 
subject-matter, by which each grade has a single definite 
portion of the whole assigned to it; as, for example, 
fractions, decimals, percentage, etc. The other plan, 
sometimes called the spiral method, follows the psycho- 
logical ideal, endeavoring to assign to each grade so 
much of many numerical processes as may be adapted 
to the children of the given age. The former plan has 
the advantage of being definite and easily understood 
by teachers. Its disadvantage is in requiring an ex- 
haustive study of one kind of process before the ele- 
ments of other closely related and more simp'e pro- 
cesses are introduced. By the horizontal plan, a child 
might leave school permanently without learning the 
use of even the simplest fractions ; by the spiral plan 
he would be gradually introduced to many processes, 
and, tho he left school in the fifth year, he would have 
considerable knowledge of fractions, decimals, denom- 
inate numbers, and percentage. 
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(2) Your committee would recommend that the ad- 
vantages of both methods be secured, if possible, by 
&@ compromise which would retain the spiral principle, 
but a emphasize some one or more subjects in each 
grade. 

<(6) Thej*metric system should not be required in 
the highest grade. There is not sufficient time to 
teach it properly, and it serves no useful purpose in 
the elementary school. Our own cumbersome system 














Supt. Carleton B. Gibson, Columbus, Ga, 


of weights and measures makes an enormous demand 
upon the time and energy of the pupil. 
(ce) The following recommendations are made for 
the primary grades: 
1A: Numbers 1-6; omit division. 
1B: Numbers 1-12; omit division. 
2A: Numbers 1-24; begin division. 
In the first three years, not “dollars and cents,” but 
“dollars or cents.” 


NoTe.—In grade 1A the term “‘ partitive division” is used twice 
when true division is meant. 
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10, Science. 

The general criticism on the requirements in elemen- 
tary science is that the course demands too much. 

(a) The committee. deplore especially the unwise and 
burdensome teaching of physiology foisted upon our 
curriculum by an arbitrary state law. We earnestly 
recommend that the teachers’ associations and school 
authorities of the city initiate some movement looking 
toward a more rational use of the time that is now de- 
voted to so-called “‘temperance physiology.” This 
teaching is intended to give children an abhorrence of 
alcoholic drinks; but, by the unpedagogi¢ methods it 
employs, it succeeds only in cultivating in children an 
abhorrence of the beautiful and useful science of physi- 
ology. 

(6) For obvious reasons the following portion of 5B 
ssience should be omitted: “ Classification of birds, of 
qiadrupeds. Articulates. Fishes. Radiates. Rep- 
tiles. Mollusks.” 

(ce) We call attention to the need of revising entirely 
the science of 3A and 3B. 

(d) If a general revision of science work be deemed 
wise, we respectfully suggest that it might be profitable 
t» consider the recommendations of the “‘ Committee of 
Nine” of the New York State Science Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation (Bulletin No. 2, November, 1899, University of 
tne State of New York, Albany, N. Y.). 

Il. Geography. 

There is among the members of the committee a gen- 
eral agreement that 6B grade is unsatisfactory; that it 
is a mistake to limit instruction here to physical geog- 
raphy. Fault is also found with 3B. Three or four of 
t1ose who have expressed views think the course should 
ve reconstructed on a concentric plan. They would 
have two cycles; the first for a general survey of the 
world, and the second for a more detailed study of the 
same topics. The work in each grade should be ar- 
ranged with special reference to the following aims: 

(a) There should be a starting-point for a causal 
series. For instance, a country has (1) certain resources 
(climate, soil, mineral deposits, water power, navigable 
rivers or lakes, harbors, fisheries, etc.). These resources 
determine the (2) industries and occupations of the peo- 
ple. Industries have certain (8) products; these must | 
be distributed and sold, hence we have (4) commerce. 
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Centers of industry or commerce grow into (5) lar 
cities, which are necessary to feed and clothe people. 
The preceding elements, combined with the traditions 
and racial characteristics of the people, give rise to 
certain forms and grades of (6) social development 
(schools, religion, books, wages, scale of living, railroads, 
telegraphs, government); and the entire series summed 
up constitutes the (7) power and influence of the nation 
or country. 

(b) There should be, secondly, a point of interest. 
This is usually found in what is near, familiar, and con- 
crete. 

12. Histery 

Fault is found by a number of teachers and principals 
with the 7A grade, especially that portion of it which 
requires some account of foreign nations. The require- 
ments are too vague. The same criticism applies to 
4B and 5A. History and geography should be corre!- 
ated as closely as possible in the course of study. Your 
committee do not sympathize with those who demand 
that all reference to world history be excluded from the 
elementary curriculum. We believe that the present 
work in 4B and 5A, if pruned and made more definite 
and presented in the form of stories, has very great cu)- 
ture value. It does not seem to us at all unreasonable 
that a child should learn of the siege of Babylon even 
before he knows the details of the siege of Vicksburg. 
When he is thru with the course of world stories, he 
will know something of the history of the races and of 
the ancient and modern European states, which will— 
even if he leave school at the age of fourteen—serve to 
interpret life and literature for him as long as he lives. 

We recommend that the study of myths be dissoci- 
ated from history and presented as a supplement of 
nature study. Myths are the deification of the forces 
of nature. Our ancestors, in the absence of scientific 
knowledge, were greatly puzzled by phenomena which 
children now understand very well. The proper setting 
for a myth might be established by some such method 
as the following : after presenting to a class a lesson on 
clouds and rain, the teacher might say to the children, 
“This is what we in our day have found out about rain. 
People did not always understand thiogs so well. Would 
you like to hear a story about rain told by people who 
lived many hundred years ago?” Thereupon she tells 
the story of Niobe. 
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Those who have studied children say that interest in 
fairy tales culminates at the age of nine, and is succeed- 
ed by interest in myth and legend. Therefore the 
fourth year is properly chosen for the study of myths. 


13. Music. 


We believe our present methods in music are thoroly 
pedagogical, and that music as a school study is justi- 
fied by its culture value. It exerts a subtle moral influ- 
ence which has a decided effect upon school discipline. 

There is, however, a general complaint that our course 
demands entirely too much of children and teachers. 
The primary course is particularly burdensome, and 
should be reduced by fifty per cent. 


14. Manual Training. 


Judging by the replies received, we believe this sub- 
ject has stirred the teaching body more profoundly than 
any other in the curriculum. The comments are more 
voluminous and more vigorously expressed than those 
accorded to any other study. On many topies some 
were silent altogether, but on manual training every 
writer had something to say. The following statements 
are a fair sample of the criticisms, and they are quoted 
without approval or disapproval: 

Primary. 

(a) ‘Omit illustrative drawing.” 

(b) ‘Too much illustrative drawing.” 

(c) “‘Should have only very simple lessons in color.” 

(d) “‘Reduce design by one-half.” 

Grammar. 

(a) ‘‘ Impossible !” 

(6) “Excellent course. Reduce the amount.” 

(c) ‘Cut out all brush work. Too much time wasted 
on collection and distribution of material.’ 

(d) ‘* Bring workshop down thru 5A.” 

(e) ‘Contains too much.” 

(f) ‘‘Too much time.” ; 

(9) “Reduce brush and color work.” 

(h) Reduce time, and drop constructive and working 
drawings.” . 

(i) “Impossible! Cut course and time.” 

(j) “Cut time and give principal discretion. 242 

Your committee believe that, upon the whole,’ the 
manual training course is based upon sound educational 
principles, and that ovr work in this subject compares 
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favorably with the best that is produced in other en- 
lightened communities. We would not wish to abolish 
it, nor do we criticise the quality of the work we are 
trying to do. 

- But we are unanimous and emphatic in the judgment 
that the quantity of work demanded and the minimum 
time prescribed for it are both excessive. 

We must also state our conviction that it is mislead- 
ing and inaccurate to make ‘‘ Manual Training” a 
blanket term to include manual training proper as well 
as those exercises which are more usually included under 
art education and drawing. 


15. Recess. 


We believe that the morning recess, as now required 
by the By-Laws, should be permissible and not obligatory 
in grades 4A-7B. Two or three brief periods for rest 
are more valuable than a single period of fifteen minutes. 
Moreover, the physical culture which is now required 
during the recess demands as much attention on the 
part of children as the studies; hence the by-law de- 
feats its own end, since there is no rest for the weary 
even during recess. 


16 Physical Culture. ‘ 


The committee are agreed that, while our present 
course in physical training affords some relief. for 
cramped muscles, it is hardly vigorous enough for boys. 

Respectfully submitted by 

JosEPH S. TayLor, Principal, P. S. 19, B. D., Chairman, 
MaGnus Gross, a os President, Teachers’ Association. 
EDWARD W. STITT, Principal, P.S. 89. 

Mrs.) A. E. Boyne, Principal P. S. 92, P. D. 

Miss) Ruriwa A. GREGIN, Principal, P.S. 42, P. D. 

ENRY H. PLouGu, Teacher, P. S. 10. 

Frank M. RO.utns, Peter Cooper High School. 
BEVERLY A. Situ, Teacher, P. S. 81. we 
Lupwic BERNSTEIN, President German Teachers’ Association. 

Committee on School Work. 


_ 
The Busy World. 


The announcement of the laying of the last rail on 
the longest railway in the world (connecting Moscow 
and St. Petersburg with the Pacific ocean at Vladivo- 
stok) needed the accompanyinz announcement of a con- 
vention with China consenting to Russian dominion in 
Manchuria. The hand which holds the locomotive 
throttle on the Siberian railway will outweigh all other 
foreign influences in northern China. The real line 
will be the road thru Manchuria and the real term- 
inus Port Arthur, on the gulf of Pechili. The road 
which is now finished makes, to reach Vladivostok, a 
detour which is comparable to that of the Intercolonial 
road in Canada. It is even thought that the true line 
will some time strike straight through Mongolia from 
the Baikal, via Urga and the Gobi desert, to Shanhaik- 
wan, 

Ermine Now in Demand. 
@The supply of ermine in England is not sufficient for 
the state robes that must be worn at the coronation 
next June; 120 skins are required for the cape and 
collar worn on great state occasions. The price of very 
fine skins is sometimes as high as $1.50 apiece, but 
average skins are sold as low as 25 cents. 

The Siberian trappers are now busy. It is found 
mainly south of the Siberian railroad in the western part 
of Siberia. 

In the winter, when the ground is deep under snow, 
the reddish color changes. It becomes snow white ex- 
cept the tip of the tail, which is always jet black. In 
the time of Edward III. only members of the royal family 
were permitted to wear ermine, but it has long been 
worn by ladies, the nobility, and also by judges in some 
countries. ° , 

Nutritive Values. 

Prof. W. O. Atwater discussed this subject in a lec- 
ture citing the case of a man who earned $6 per week ; 
he stated that the articles bought for food, which he 
eited contained only four-fifths of the nutriment which 
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the family needed. If they had bought the rightthings 
they could have lived at much less cost and been in 
better health and strength. A wrong dietary is very 
hurtful, more so than the use of alcohol, this latter may 
be usefuland may be harmful; physicians have prescribed 
it in past years far too much; it serves mainly as fuel. 
Instruction in proper diet, he thought, should be given in 
the schools. 
Spain is Moving. 

There are some signs of progress in Spain, among 
them is the adoption of Greenwich time as the standard, 
taking effect January 1, 1902. This required the clocks 
of Spain to be set ahead 14 minutes, 46 seeonds. (Boys, 
why is this?) Heretofore Spain has ignored the exist- 
ence of any time but that of Madrid. 


The New Star. 

The outburst of the star in Perseus to which so much 
attention has been given is caused by the collision of 
two cool stars. Lord Kelvin says that the collision of 
two moons like ours would produce a tremendous con- 
flagration. He thinks the new star is as large and as 
bright as our sun. 

Our Christmas Gifts. 


Three transatlantic steamers that left New York for 
Europe last week carried $1,188,349.52 in money orders. 
These are largely Christmas gifts from all over the 
United States; $556,000 goes to Great Britain and Ire- 
land, $216,000 to Germany. In the year, more than 
$12,000,000 has been sent to Europe by postal order. 


The Telephone Business. 


The Electrical Review, in its current issue, contains a 
study of the present telephone. The amount invested 
in the telephone industry in the United States is nearly 
half a billion dollars. The Bell interests have an in- 
vested capital of $320,000,000. These interests oper- 
ate 1,080,000 telephones, handling a total of very nearly 
two billion calls a year, and employ 33,000 people. There 
are 2,278,717 telephones in use in the United States. 


An Alphabet for all Languages. 

Congressman Francis W. Cushman recently introduced a bill 
directing the president to request the other nations to appoint 
a number of their most distinguished scholars to attend an in- 
ternational conference at Washington, D.C , Jan.1,1903, for the 
purpose of devising and agreeing upon an alphabet of printed 
characters adapted to the uses of all languages. The object 
of this proposed conference is to provide a universal alphabet, 
so devised and arranged that by its use any lahguage now 
spoken may be represented with exact nicety. 

At present a large number of alphabets are in use, differing 
so widely from each other that it is impossible to print one 
language correctly with the alphabet of another. As each 
language has elementary sounds peculiar to itself that have 
no representation in the alphabets of any other no one can be 
correctly represented in writing, nor can it be learned from 
the printed text except by use of its own alphabet. Thus a 
decided advantage will be gained by providing an alpbabet 
that is common to all languages, and with which any one may 
be represented correctly. 

By this effort to assemble the brightest scholars in the 
world it is hoped the following objects will be attained : 

First, an alphabet will be provided for international com- 
munication and to aid foreign commerce. : 

Second, such an alphabet will-facilitate the learning of 
foreign languages. 

Third, it will simplify the learning of the English language 
of foreign-born citizens and encourage the study of the Eng- 
lish language in foreign countries. 

Fourth, it will establish uniform pronounciations of geo- 
graphic names. 

Fifth, it will provide a co-ordinate orthography for the Eng- 
lish language for the benefit of children in primary schools. 

Sixth, it will fix a high and perfect orthographic standard 
to which spelling reforms the world over may aspire. This, 
it is believed, will in the course of time bring all languages to 
the use of the same orthography. 





‘Officers of state and lIccal educational societies are re- 
quested to send reports of meetings and elections for pub- 
lication in THE SCHOOL JOURNAL. 
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School Gquipment and Gducational Trade. 


Under this head are given practical suggestions oyetning 
material for schools and colleges. It isto be understood that a 
advertisements are admitted. School 
which will help them to keep up with the advances made in t 
ScHOOL JouRNAL, 61 East 9th street, New York city. 


A Safe and Practical Fire-Escape. 


Some two years ago (October 7, 1899) THE SCHOOL JOURNAL 
gave a brief description and an inside view of the Kisker- 
Bender Fire-Escape. The illustration shown in the present 
number shows the same fire-escape as it appears from the out- 
side. As is evident from the picture, the chute or spiral slide 
is so constructed that it controls the speed of the body de- 
scending, the speed being no greater at the bettom than at 
the beginnicg of the 
descent This has been 
demonstrated by hun- 
dreds of tests, more 
than 500,000 people 























a ae a having made trips thru 
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|= [=SS>= them without injury 

= —= | or even discomfort. 

I ———..} The escape is a spiral 

——— | slideinclosed in asheet 

——— | _ steel cylinder, six feet 

—— | in diameter, with a 


heavy angle iron ring 
at the bottom which 
rests on a brick foun- 
dation six feet eight 
inches in diameter and 
two feet deep. The 
spiral slide is made of 
soft box annealed steel 
securely and smoothly 
rivetedto the cylinders 
and supported in cen- 
ter by an iron stand- 
pipe three inches inside 
diameter. The stand- 
pipe extends entire 
length of the escape 
and has brass hose con- 
nections at bottom and 
top. The escape is con- 
nected with the build- 
ing by iron runways 
which are protected 
with heavy wire rail- 
ings. All doors are 
made in pairs of sheet 
steel well braced with 
half oval iron. The 
entrance doors have 
projecting frames so 
that they can open in- 
ward and not interfere 
with the slide. These 
doors close automati- 
cally to prevent the 
































i= —=—_ | entrance of smoke and 
j= —==—_| _ heat. The exit doors 
= —==—=,|_ open outward. A very 
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object sliding against 
it opens an automatic 
latch on the doors. The slide comes within eighteen inches of 
the ground. Escaping persons get up asif rising from a chair 
on reaching the exit. 

A sheet steel roof covers the escape which keeps it dry and 
free from snow and ice. The entire work is mechanically and 
substantially constructed and painted with two coats of best 
mineral paint. 

The escape is set between the windows so as not to obstruct 
ventilation and light. 

In case of fire in a tall building, a fireman’s ladder may be 
put on the outside of the escape, also hose connections at 
each of the floors, and pulley with endless rope for hoisting 
hose. This will save much valuable time ordinarily lost in 


carrying hose up ladders. 

The escape is used on many school buildings in various sec- 
tions of the country, including forty in Louisville,Ky. A 
clever woman principal in one of the latter schools bas put 
the escape toa novel use, for securing regular attendance. 
Every boy or girl who puts in his or her appearance in good 
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time every day is permitted to slide down the fire escape as a 
reward. Never has there been such activity in the ranks, and 
it is amusing to see the eager pupils racing to school in order 
to get the coveted slide. This is a simple but effectual remedy 
for tardiness, and, of course, owes its introduction to a woman’s 
ready wit. 


Pipe Covering Tests. 


A series of tests in covering pipes, of great interest to all 
interested in matters relating to heating of buildings, was 
made at the Manhattan Railway Power house, Seventy-fifth 
street and East river, New York, on November 12. The object 
of the tests was to ascertain the efficiency of various coverings 
in preventing radiation of heat from the outside of the pipes, 
or to find the degree to which the covering prevents condensa- 
tion of steam in the interior of the pipe. 

The testing plant employed by Mr. George H. Barrus, the 
expert engineer who conducted the Manhattan railway tests, 
was divided into two sections, one for coverings designed to 
stand the highest pressures now regularly carried by modern 
power plants, and the other for lower pressures such as have 
been in use for many years past. The size of pipe selected for 
the leading tests was the ordinary standard two-inch steam 
pipe; and the length selected was 100 feet for eachpipe. That 
the effect of size of pipe on the results might be studied and 
at the same time the work be brought into line with the prac- 
tice of high pressure power plants, two ten-each pipes each 
thirty-five feet in length formed a part of the apparatus. 

The steam was first supplied to a central point on one of the 
long sides of a rectangular room, about 130 feet long and 
twenty-two feet wide, and the various pipes led from this 
point outward to the two ends of the room and thence back to 
points near the center where the various collecting casks and 
weighing scales were located. The object was to secure and 
measure the water formed by condensation of the steam in the 
pipes. Precautions had to be taken first to insure a supply of 
steam to the pipes free from water at the start; in other 
words dry steam; second, suitable inclination of the pipes to 
insure the drainage of al] the water formed by condensation to 
the drip-ends ; third, the thoro venting of the drip-ends of the 
pipes to prevent the collection of air in the interior, and fourth, 
the proper collection and measurement of all the water dis- 
charged. 

The coverings used in the tests were bought in open mar- 

kets, and were samples of the coverings which are ordinarily 
supplied by the various manufacturers in the course of busi- 
NeSk, 
_ The tests were started each morning for several days, with 
pipes empty and pipes and voverings cold. A period of one 
and a half hours usually sufficed to heat the coverings, and 
after that time for seven to eight hours uniform conditions as 
to rate of condensation prevailed. At the end of the day’s 
run the steam was shut off, the pressure allowed to fall, and 
just before the pressure reached zero the water rentaining in 
the pipes was drained into pails. All the water resulting from 
the preliminary heating of the pipes and coverings, and the 
draining of the apparatus at the end, was collected and 
weighed, in addition to that condensed during the period of 
normal conditions. Half-hourly observations were made of 
the weight on each scale, so that the condensation due to the 
preliminary heating could be separately determined, and the 
record of the test ascertained for any smaller period desired 
thanthe whole day’s run. The lowest rate of condensation ob- 
tained on any of the two-inch coverings of the smaller section 
was a total for theentire pipe of 13.46 lbs. per hour; the highest 
15.14 lbs. The lowest on any of the two-inch coverings of the 
larger section was 10.47 lbs per hour; the highest 14.79 lbs. 
per hour. The Jowest on any of the ten-inch coverings was 
10.67 lbs. per hour; total for the entire pipe and the highest 
15.93 lbs. These figures apply to the average rate for a period 
of seven to seven and one-half hours’ continuous run, 

Now the special value of these experiments was the deter- 
mination as to what pipe coverings are most economical for 
use in steam-heated buildings; that is, with what coverings 
the least amount of beat was wasted thru radiation and con- 
densation. The best results from the various tests were ob- 
tained with the coverings manufactured by the H. W. Johns 
Manufacturing Company, New York. The best with the 2-inch 
coverings, 80 lbs. pressure, was Johns’ Asbestocel; with the 
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2-inch coverings 150 lbs. pressure, Johns’ Asbesto-Sponge Hair 
Felt; 10-inch coverings, Johns’ Asbesto-Sponge Felted. 

This certainly speaks well for the quality of the Johns cov- 
erings, and is worthy the attention of boards of education and 
=" whom problems of economical heating must be con- 
sidered. 


Photography in Schools. 


In former years photography has been used by only two 
classes of people: those who have taken up the science as a 





Fig. 1.—A Geography Class in a London Public School. 


profession and means of a livelihood, and those 
who have used the camera simply as a pastime. 
Recently, however, a large number of people who 
neither desire to become professionals, nor have 
the time to waste over a hobby, are taking up 
photography because they realize that they can 
not afford to do without it. Prominent among 
these new enthusiasts are theschool teachers who 
find dozens of waysin which they can use the 
camera in connection with their work. 

The camera gives useful records of classes, 
drawings, models, games, excursions, etc., and 
above all it yields lantern slides to illustrate the 
incomplete verbal descriptions of the geography 
and history lessons. With the camera’s aid the 
teachers can show the little ones many interest- 
ing and instructive phases of the animal, mineral, 
and vegetable kingdoms which it would be an im- 
possibility to describe verbally, or in a manner 
that they could comprehend. Another feature of 
the use of the camera io connection with school 
work is illustrated by the accompanying photo- 
graphs which are shown by permission of Messrs. 
E. & H. T. Anthony & Company, New York. 

Figure 1 shows a class of eight-year-olds of an 
English school in the midst of a geography lesson. 








Fig. 3.—Girls’ dumb bell drill, London board school. 
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They are learning the definitions, and the map on the board 
has been drawn by the boy standing atitsside. Figure 2shows 
a class of older boys in the same school having a blowpipe les- 
son in the chemical laboratory, while figure 3 illustrates a girls’ 
dumb-bell drill in another school. 

There can be little doubt that photography will have an 
important place among the sciences of the future, and will 
prove Of the greatest value to those interested in educational 
work. 

Evaporation Dishes. 


An evaporating dish that may be heated to any desired tem- 
perature without cracking or breaking is almost an essential 
in the chemical and the physical laboratory. Richards & 
Company, Limited, of New York, announce that after two 
years of experimenting and testing they have succeeded in 
perfecting a line of American-made evaporating dishes equal 
in quality to the best imported ware. These dishes will stand 
any amount of heat without cracking, and they will not absorb 
moisture. The evaporating dishes are modeled after those 
manufactured by the Royal Berlin potteries, 


Stone Filters. 


The National Filter Company, 15 East 14th street, N. Y., 
announce a new form of pressure filter specially constructed 
for school use. A cylinder of natural stone is the medium 
used, and a unique method of cleaning the filter without en- 
ing the case is provided. All the Kansas City schools use: 
natural stone filters, and they are meeting with very general 
approval. 


Minerals for Schools. 
George L. English & Company, mineralogists, announce that 


they have placed on sale about 600 specimens of minerals from 
an old collection recently purchased. These include a large 





Fig. 2.—Blow pipe Experiments in Elementary Public School of London. 


number of unusually fine specimens, such as 
zircon crystals, three to nearly six inches long, 
also twins, crystals loose and in matrix, from 
a score of localities; epidotes from the Tyrol, 
single three-inch erystals and fine groups; 
cuprite crystals up to an inch, and fine groups; 
several old-time French axinites; groups and 
twins of various feldspars, calcites, pyroxenes, 
etc.; also many rare species of exceptional 
merit. All interested in mineralogy are invited 
to call at their rooms, 3 and 5 West Eighteenth 
St., New York. 





The firm of A. W. Baker & Company, of 
279 Washington street, Boston, i in the field 
for the manufacture of school specialties needed 
in any department of the school work. They 
make a full line of blackboards and black- 
board appliances, enlarged kindergarten cards, 
sound talks, number tables, liquid slating and 
kindergarten liquid color. They are selling 
agents for Mayhew’s primary busy work and 
are New England headquarters of Peckham, 
Little & Company and Potter, Putman & Com- 


pany. 
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The Educational Trade Field. 


The Werner School Book Company has assumed an import- 
ant position in the publication of supplementary reading books 
for schools. An effort has been made to discriminate among 
the many kinds of reading matter which are usually offered 
as supplementary in favor of that which stands the test of 
special adaptation to the uses required of this class of books. 
The “Four Great Americans” series has drawn from Dr. Winship 
the following comment: In them, heroism, patriotism, genius, 
and virtue have been placed upon a biographical throne. 


It is said that the Norwezian press associations oppose the 
proposed international copyright treaty with the United States 
on the ground that there are irreconcilable differences in the 
copyright laws of the two countries. 


Prizes were received by the following publishers who had 
exhibits at the Pan-American exhibition: D. Appleton & Com- 
pany,a gold medal; Funk & Wagnalls Company, a silver 
medal; Doubleday, Page & Company, a bronze medal; Young 
America Publishing Co., honorable mention for a supplemen- 
tary reader on “Qur Teeth: How to Take Care of them,” by 
Dr. Victor C. Bell. 


Isaac Pitman & Sons, of 33 Union Square, New York, 
made an elaborate display at the meeting of the Commercial 
Teachers’ Feieration at St. Louis. Their representative was 
Mr. P. B. S. Peters, president of the association for the 
state of Missouri. Mr. C. A. Pitman states that his firm has 
accepted the Eastern agency for the Van Sant system of 
touch typewriting. Over one hundred thousand sets of these 
charts have been sold within the last eighteen months. 


The C. M. Barnes Company, of Chicago, have recently pur- 
chased a lot of second-hand books. They have bought up all 
the books formerly used by the State of Oregon, which have 
been lately replaced by others. The list includes readers, 
arithmetics, geograpbies, etc. Tbe lot is due in Chicago, 
danuary 1. Very probably the purchase is an incident in the 
trip of Mr. and Mrs. Barnes to the Pacific coast, where they 
now are, and where they expect to remain until spring 


Mr. Graham, formerly manager of the Caxton Company of 
Chicago, has joined Mr. A. W. Mumford the publisher of Birds 
and all Nature. The company will make a specialty of books 
on nature subjects for school and popular sale. 


The publishers of the “Rand-MeNally Geographical Series,” 
have recently revised their eleéntary and grammar school 
geographies. The revision of both books has been made by 
Prof. Charles Redway Dryet, head of the geographical de- 
partment in the Indiana staté normal school at Terre Haute. 


The Cosmos pictures, piblished by the Cosmos Pictures Com- 
pany, 296 Broadway, New York, are meeting with remarkable 
success. The recent exhibit of these excellent reproductions 
at Teachers college Was admired by thousands of visitors. 
The pictures are of various sizes, and they cover every sub- 
ject capable of reproduction, including famous art works, 
cathedrals and other famous buildings, and portraits and 
homes of famous men and women. The pictures are very fine, 
and well deserve a place in every up-to-date school-room, 
library, and home. 


William Beverley Harison will move January 1, from his 
present location on East Twentieth street, to more convenient 
headquarters next door to the Board of Education building. 


An alliance has been formed between the Frederick A. 
Stokes Company and the Frank Leslie Publishing House. Mr. 
Frederic L. Colver, president of the Leslie House, and Fred- 
erick A. Stokes, president of the Stokes Company, have, it is 
said, each purchased stock in the other’s company. 


The Mexican School Furniture Company has recently been 
incorporated under the laws of Ohio. The headquarters will be 
at Sidney. 

Articles of incorporation have been filed at Albany for the 
Anthony and Scovill Company, with a capital stock of $2,500,- 
000. The corporation combines E. and H. T. Anthony & Com- 
pany, the Scovill & Adams Company, and others. The incor- 
porators are: R. A. Anthony, William T. Wisner, Clarence B. 
Stansbury, William Edmund Curtis, F. Kingsbury Curtis, Alex- 
ander C. Lamoutte, all of New York city; Hugo Kohlmann, 
and Albert W. Putnam, Frederick A. Anthony, Hackensack, 
N. J.; James F. Chard, of Buffalo, N. Y.; W. 1. Lincoln Adams, 
Mentclair, N. J. The company will manufacture photographic 
apparatus and supplies of all kinds, including paper, films, and 
cameras. 


The Indiana Teachers’ Reading Circle’ has adopted for the 
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year beginning July 1, 1902, Systematic Methodology ” by 
Andrew T. Smith, of the Mansfield Pennsylvania state normal 
school, published by Silver, Burdett & Company. The Indiana 
is perhaps the best organized reading circle in the country; its 
excellent work is having a noticeable effect upon the standard 
of teaching thruout the state. 


The Man Who Canvasses. 

In the opinion of Bartlett Brooks, who gives his views on 
canvassing in a recent number of the Boston Transcript, no 
young fellow ever sits down deliberately of his own accord and 
says, “Go to, I will become a canvasser.” There must be a 
tempter who can make figures lie in a hypnotizing manner, 
while he molds the hopeful young fellow in his hands. The 
tempter, who is usually called a general agent, assigns terri- 
tory and gives instruction in the gentle art of selling every- 
body something that nobody wants. 

The whole basis of successful canvassing, Mr. Brooks sug- 
gests, is psychological. Everything depends on influence, per- 
sonality, suggestion. Every attempt to sell a man some 
special article becomes a battle in which his will-power and 
shrewdness are pitted against the seller’s willpower and 
shrewdness. Instructors recognize this mental and tempera- 
mental basis very thoroly. 

The canvass which nearly every agent is taught is given 
under four main heads: the description, the additional reasons, 
the answers to objections, and the final appeal. The practical 
workings of the various methods are often very striking. To, 
quote directly from Mr. Brooks—who apparently speaks with 
the conviction that comes from personal experience : 

Sometimes the trout rises to your first fly. You provoke his 
curiosity, spring your article on him, run him thru a rattling 
description, giving him no time to reflect, daze him with the 
brilliancy of your ideas, and sign him up for an order or even 
two, while he is still unconscious. 

This, in theory, was the true way to make a sale and I have 
occasionally gone thru the whole description, signed the man 
for an order, and got out of the house inside five minutes. 
But usually the customer delays, hesitates, or seems rather in- 
different. 

“Yes,” he says, “’Tis a good thing, no doubt, but I guess I 
don’t care to get one to-day.” 

Then is the time for the additional reasons. 

You must have patience with a man like that. You must 
go all over it carefully with him again, picking out only the 
parts that he seemed to take most interest in when you first 
showed it up. Thereupon he begins to argue the case, and 
brings up objections to the machine or to the idea of his buy- 
ing one. When he does that you have him on your own 
ground. You know more objections to the whole affair than 
any one man can readily think up, and you know a clever 
answer for every one of them. 

Then you must use unerring judgment. With some men 
the thing to do now is to stand, with your order-book ready, 
in a calm, yet expectant attitude, looking him in the eye with 
a cheerful and confident expression. With others your only 
hope is to plunge into the final appeal. 

The final appeal is always a last resort, a sort of forlorn 
hope. Once Jaunched it must carry all before it or else your 
cause is lost. Nothing remains to be said, even by the stub- 
bornest canvasser, after he has vainly made his final appeal. 
He can only look surprised and pained, pause eloquently, and 
then leave with a threat to call again in a few days, thus pre- 
tending that the question still remains open. 

The agent, especially the young agent, is thus pretty cem- 
pletely at the customer's mercy altho, luckily for him, the cus- 
tomer seldom realizes his power. Moreover, he finds out, early 
in his career, that he is thoroly at the mercy of his employers. 
They assign him at first to territory that has already been 
convassed once or twice. Orelse they put him in some little 
country town to squeeze a few unwilling orders out of a hand- 
to mouth population. Then, out of the many failures among 
their men, they pick out those who have done well, in spite of 
hard conditions, and they send them into fields where it will 
pay the company to have them work. 
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New Text-Books. 


This list is limited to books that have been received since December 7, 1901. All books suitable te teachers and school libraries 


have been classified in the Book Number, 
Title. 
GRAMMAR, READING, LITERATURE, 
Seaside and Wayside 


Ruskin’s Sesame and Lilies 
Hints and Helps on English Grammar 


HISTORY. 
A Short History of England 
Stories from English History 
America’s Story for America’s Children 
The Civil War. Vols. I.-II. 


SCIENCE. 
Navigation and Nautical Astronomy 
Ten Common Trees 
The Stars 
GEOGRAPHY. 
Topical Discussion of Geography 
Around the World, Book III. 


PEDAGOGY. 
General Outlines of Pedagogy 
Source Book of the History of Education 
Foundations of Education 


WRITING. 
Printing and Writing Materials 
MUSIC. 
Children’s Singing Games 
ARITHMETIC. 
Graded Work in Arithmetic 


MODERN LANGUAGE. 


Die Brant von Messina 
Zaragueta 

A Spanish Anthology 

Deutsche Sagen 

Die Brant von Messina 

German Reader 

Goethe’s Remeke Fuchs 

Gluck Auf 

Immensee 

Goethe’s Hermann and Dorothea 
L’Enfant de La Lune 

Le Voyage de Monsieur Perrichon 
Der Progress 

Daudet Selected Stories 


CONSTRUCTIVE WORK, DRAWING. 


Raphia and Reed Weaving 
Linear Drawing 


Author, Price. Publisher, 
J.M. Wright D.C. Heath & Co. 
R. K. Root Henry Holt & Co. 

Raub & Co. 

Coman and Kendall Macmillan Co. 
Henry Warren D.C. Heath & Co. 
M. L. Pratt “ " 
Burgess co Chas. Scribner’s Sons 
E. L. Richards 75 American Book Co. 
Susan Stokes .40 es sear 
Simon Newcomb G. P. Putnam’s Sons 
W. C. Doub 125 Macmillan Co. 
Carroll Morse Co. 
R. N. Roark 
Paul Monroe The Macmillan Co. 
Levi Seeley Hinds & Noble 
A. M. Smith 
Mari R. Hofer Kindergarten Magazine 
S. W. Baird 125 American Book Co. 
Ed. by W. H. Carruth Silver, Burdett & Co. 
Geo. E. Howland “ sy 
J. D. M. Ford , ‘ 
Franciska Geibler Longmans, Green & Co. 
Palmer and Eldridge Henry Holt & Co. 
Themas and Hervey 1.00 is ais 
Holman 6c “ “ 
Muller and Wenckebach 85 Ginn & Co. 
Ed. by Minckwitz .50 a Se 
Ed. by Buchheim Oxford Press 
Ed. by Edith Healey © American Book Co. 
Ed. by G. Castegnier si re ee 
M. B, Lambert .30 : Tt 
T. A. Jenkins .50 ss ae “ 
E. S. Knapp Milton Bradley Co. 
Jo @. ES Eisn J.C. L. Fish 








Books Under Way. 


D.C Heath & Company. 

“The Foundations of the Republic,” by Mara L. Pratt. 

“Stories of Birds and Beasts,” by President David Starr 
Jordan. 

“ Atwood’s Complete Graded Arithmetic,” Sixth grade. 

“A Primer of Work and Play,” by Edith Goodyear Alger. 

“Heyse’s Niels Mit Der Offenen Hand,” by Prof. E. S. 
Joynes. 

“Verne’s Vingt Mille Lieues Sous Les Mers,” with notes by 
C. Fontaine. 

“Renan’s Souvenirs D’Enfance Et De Jeunesse,” introduc- 
tion and notes by Irving Babbitt. 

‘Die Journalisten.” 

‘Maria Stuart.” 

‘Minna Von Barnhelm.” 


; Rand, McNally & Company. 

“A Grammar School History of the United States,” by Dr. 
W. H. Mace. , 

‘* A Series of Arithmetics,” by David Felmley. 

“Four Old Greeks,” by Jennie Hall. 

“Classic Myths,” by Mary Catherine Judd. 

“Norse Stories,” by Hamilton Wright Mabie. 

“‘ A Child’s Garden of Verses,” by Robert Louis Stevenson. 

“Rab and His Friends and other Dog Stories,” by Dr. John 
Brown.. Edited by C. W. French. 

“The Gold Bug,” by Edgar Allan Poe. Edited by Theda 
Gildemeister. 

“Cricket on the Hearth,” by Charles Dickens, edited by 
George B. Aiton. 

“King of the Golden River,” by John Ruskin, edited by 
Katharine Lee Bates. 


‘The Sunbonnet Babies’ Primer,” by Eulalia Osgood Grover. 

“The New Century Readers by Grades.” 

“English Composition,” based on “Literary Models,” by 
Rose M. Kavana. 

“The Story of Achilles and Hector,” by Agnes Cook Gale. 

“Eskimo Stories,” by Mary E. Smith. 

Ainsworth & Company, 

“Physiology by the Laboratory Method,” by William J. 
Brinckley, Ph.D. 

“ Blements of Plane Geometry,” by Charles A. Hobbs. 

“Elements of Plane and Solid Geometry,” by Charles A. 
Hobbs. 

“Selected Words for Spelling and Dictation, by C. F. 
Meleney and William M. Giffin. 

“The Common Sense Copy-Books,” by Joseph V. Witherbee. 

Houghton, Mifflin & Company. 


“New Tales of Old Rome,” by Rudolph Lanciani. 
“ Classical and Historical Atlas.” 

Henry Holt & Company. 
‘A German Reader and Theme Book,” by Calvin Thomas. 
Schiller’s ‘‘ Die Braut von Messina,” edited by A. H. Palmer. 
Goethe’s “‘Reineke Fuchs,” edited by Edna B. Holman. 
Ruskin’s “‘ Sesame and Lilies,” edited hy Robert K. Root. 





The opening of the new year sees Mr. Edgar 0. Silver, 
president of the publishing firm of Silver, Burdett & Company, 
at his desk after several weeks’ absence. Mr Silver is a maa 
whose force and strong personalty are felt thruout the house 
of which he stands at the head and his return is sure to give 
new impulse to the enterprises contemplated by this enter- 
prising firm. 
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Limitations of the Teacher. 


Every year it becomes more and more apparent that 
the people’s dependence upon the teacher and his work 
is increasing. The public put no limits to the results of 
his efforts, but the teacher himself feels that there are 
certain bounds beyond which he cannot pass. Some- 
times these are to be found in the community where he 
labors; there are situations where no mighty work can be 
done. But the great opposing force is in the teacher 
himself. Some have no skill whatever in dealing with 
human clay; they are not soul-sculptors and never can 
be. There are those whose conception of teaching is so 
poor, so mean,and so radically wrong that it is impossible 
for them to produce more than the shabbiest effects, tho 
they labor with all their might. 

A number of teachers were in the power house of one 
of the great copper mines on Lake Superior gazing at 
an enormous wheel on whose outer rim were many cogs; 
into these twelve small wheels interlocked with similar 
cogs, and these by winding up cablesbrought copper ore 
from great depths. “How this resembles the teacher’s 
work,” said one; “‘teaching is the interlocking of a 
superior upon an inferior mind setting it into moticn.” 

There is a great truth in that conception; the human 
mind is capable of being set into a forward movement by 
nature and man; both are provided with cogs (so to 
speak) by which this can be effected. The learning of 
lessons plays an important part in this movement, and 
yet thousands learn lessons and remain the same. In- 
tellectual development is not a natural result of learning; 
much more is needed. And then even intellectual de- 
velopment is not a comprehensive enough aim. Yet a 
large percentage of those who enter upon school work 
at once limit themselves and their opportunities by 
regarding lesson-hearing as a sufficient definition of 
teaching; they resemble convicts who work with a ball 
and chain. 

Teaching, again, is much a matter of atmosphere. 
Children busy themselves to learn that Columbus dis- 
covered America in 1492, because they think the teacher 
believes this to be worthy of learning, not because they 
have the slightest interest in the fact. They believe 
what the teacher tells them, and as a result they may 
enter on a higher stage of believing in the teacher him- 
self. What an obstruction this means to their progress! 
With the first doubt regarding the teacher, the interestin 
Columbus’ doings at once disappears. 

What is in the mind and heart of the teacher? That 
is a problem the pupil sets before him to solve. If he 
thinks the teacher lives on a high plane of thought he 
tries to get there; if he thinks he lives on a low plane he 
despises him. He often asks himself—more often than 
adults think—Why does the teacher want me to learn 
this lesson? He will coastruct some sort of an answer. 
He observes the teacher and tries to interpret all he sees. 
If the teacher loves to learn, the boy will be more likely 
to luok upon learning as something worth loving; if the 
teacher thinks the school a prison, he too will think go. 

We have known of a teacher who had to put penalties 
on pupils who came too early and to ask the parents to 
keep their children at home as late as possible in the 
morning. A pupil in after years wrote: ‘“‘I cannot tell 
why it was but I remember I had an almost feverish 
eagerness to be there; I think it was the companionship 
of others who were in the same state of mind.” Now 
such a teacher could not but achieve unusual things with 
his pupils; they were anxious to be in his hands and 
allow him todo as he would. Somehow the teacher 
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should strive to throw off all incumbrances and run Lis 
race with the largest possible measure of freedom and 
energy. He should try to see what are the limitations 
that are imposed on him and remove all that can be. 
Especially must he remove those that tend to come from 
the performance of duty over and over again. Insen- 
sibly he falls into a “rut” if he is not ever watchful, and 
then he will substract one half from hisinfluence. There 
are many other temptations besetting his way, and the 
trials that will try to drag him down from the region of 
high purposes are numerous. Let the teacher bear in mind 
that when Jesus had set himself apart to the work of 
redeeming mankind, and had made a public profession of 
his ideal by baptism he was at once beset with tempta- 
tions. “Make some money,” “strive to be a great man” 
were whispered in his ears, but he adhered to his origin- 
al purpose—of uplifting and redeeming humanity. It 
must be so with the teacher everywhere and at all times; 
the one thing for him to put before him is the solid in- 
tellectual and moral good of his pupils as the sufficient 
reason for his being in their presence. 


we 
Co-Education in High Schools. 


The supposition has been general among educators 
that the question of co-education in Philadelphia high 
schools was long since closed in favor of the negative. 
It seems, however, from Supt. Edward Brooks’ recent 
report that it is likely to come up for discussion in the 
near future. {n fact Dr. Brooks earnestly advocates 
the application of the co-educational principle, not for 
the two high schools in existence now, but for the terri- 
torial high schools which must soon be started. 

In commenting upon his opinions in this regard Dr. 
Brooks said : 


“We need one or more high schools that can be attended 
without sacrifice of time and money and so located as to be 
easily accessible to pupils residing in the several localities 
selected. The necessity of these so-called territorial high 
schools is now being generally recognized, but their establish- 
ment is a problem not so simple as it may at first seem. More 
high schools are needed for both boys and girls and this pre- 
sents the question of the uniting or separating of the sexes. 
Shall we put up two distinct buildings with two distinct prin- 
cipals and faculties, thus doubling the expense, or shall we 
erect one building in which the boys and girls shall be educated 
together, with one principal and faculty for such a school? 

“T realize that I am touching upon a mooted question when 
I advocate co-education in our high schools. The system is a 
natural one, and when properly conducted is found to be con- 
ducive to good discipline and a high standard of moral thought 
and feeling. While I believe it is in accordance with a true 
theory of education, I advocate it in respect to our new high 
schools on the ground of ecenomy and convenience. It would 
seem to be a needless and unpardonable waste of money to 
double the expense in providing facilities for the higher educa- 
tion of the children of the city on account of an old prejudice, 
now rapidly passing away, against the education of boys and 
girls together in the-school as in the family. 

“I believe if such a school could be opened as an experiment, 
with a suitable man as principal, it would be a great success, 
and demonstrate beyond question the correctness of the system 
of co-education in these new high schools.” 


ng 


Christmas Prizes for Professor North. 


A few weeks ago Prof. Edward North, of Hamilton 
college, resigned his position as professor of Greek 
after fifty-seven years of service. A graduate of the 
college read the news of the resignation in the paper 
and a happy thought came to him whick he forthwith 
proceeded to carry out. The following circular was 
sent to all the graduates within reach : 

Fellow Alumnus—It has been suggested that it would bea 
graceful thing to remember “ Old Greek” with a greeting on 
Christmas morning. Won’t you join this greeting? Take a 
moment, right now, then you won't forget it. Write on a 
piece of paper, your business card will do, if no more appro- 
priate sentiment occurs, the two words, “Merry Christmas,” 
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Prin. George Kleeberger, 


for many years president of the State Normal School of St. Oloud, 
Minn., has resigned his position. He will serve out the 


present term, which ends in June. 





sign your name and class in college and date it Dec. 25. Place 
in the enclosed envelope and mail it at once. Dr. Stryker has 
agreed to receive, keep unopened all of these letters, and hand 
them all together to Professor North on Christmas morning. 
Let’s throw a little sunshine across the path of the old man 
‘half way up the hill ” just for Christmas. 


There were nearly seven hundred of the Christmas 
letters, and beautiful letters some of them were, too. 
Elihu Root, of ’64, secretary of war, wrote: “I wish 
you a merry Christmas and long years of happy rest 
from wind and wave and oar.” W. H. H. Miller of ’62, 
sometime attorney general, took his son in as partner in 
the letter-writing. They wrote: “In the words learned 
at your knee, “May the gods vouchsafe thee all the 
blessings thou canst wish!” Rev. Frank G. Weeks of 
’79 wrote his letter in Greek and on parchment. 

President Stryker took the letters to Dr. North 
Christmas morning. With them he carried a Christmas 
greeting signed by all the members of the faculty, and 
also an armful of roses, the product of another circular 
to graduates. Dr. North was almost overpowered, but 
this was the happiest Christmas of his life. 


SP 


THE SCHOOL JOURNAL learns with regret that Prin. 
Edgar R. Brown, of the Camden street school, Newark, 
has resigned his position and entered a new field of la- 
bor. Newark loses in him a school man of high educa- 
tional ideals and marked ability in translating worthy 
ideas into practice. As a principal he showed splendid 
executive qualities and skill in organization. His school 
was among the best in the city, and a visit revealed ear- 
nest purpose as well as resourceful ingenuity in all de- 
partments. It is too bad that a man of this caliber 
withdraws from the educational field. 


Reports of a number of recent educational meetings 
will appear in succeeding numbers of the present month. 


GS 


_Educational Meetings. 

Feb. 25-2'7.—Department of Superintendence, N. E. A., 
at Chicago. State Supt. G. R, Glenn, of Georgia, presi- 
dent; Supt. J. W. Dietrich, Colorado Springs, secretary. 

Feb. 25-2'7.—Association of American Universities, Chi- 
cago, Seth Low, president. 

July 7-11, 1902,- National Educational Association at 
Minneapolis, Minn, Irwin Shepard, secretary, Winore, 
Minn 
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County Conventions of School Boards. 


New Jersey has a unique institution that is proving of 
great good to the schools of the localities most directly 
concerned. It is the semi-annual gathering of the va- 
rious school boards of a county for compariscn of notes 
of educational progress, for discussion and sociability. 
The idea originated with Supt. H. Brewster Willis, of 
Middlesex county, well-known as the father of the move- 
ment that has established the raising of the stars and 
stripes over every public school in the land, during 
sessions. 

The recent meeting of the boards of his county 
afforded a good illustration of the great value of the 
institution to the schools. A dinner was arranged at a 
New Brunswick hotel. Every school board had its own 
table, appropriately decorated. The participants were 
so placed as to face the table occupied by the guests of 
honor and presided over by the county superintendent. 
Among the guests was Congressman Benjamin F. 
Howell. There was some music, vocal and instrumental. 
After dinner every school board reported concerning 
local conditions and progress. The editor of THE SCHOOL 
JOURNAL was asked to address the convention, and he 
presented the importance and economy of expert super- 
vision of the schools. A plan was submitted by Mr. 
Willis for bringing about a greater uniformity in the 
rules and regulations of the boards of the county. As 
this report will be of general interest it is given below 
in full. The county school board convention is cer- 
tainly productive of great good, and Superintendent 
Willis is entitled to the thanks of all friends of public 
education for the inauguration and development of the 
idea. 


Uniform Rules and Regulations for the Govern- 
ment of the Board of Education of 
Middlesex County. 
Meetings. 

1. The meetings of the Board of Education shall be annaal, 
monthly, and special. 

2. The annual meeting of the Board of Education shall be 
held on the Tuesday evening in March, at 8 o’clock, immedi- 
ately following the annual district school meeting, in a 
place previously selected by the board. At this 
meeting the board shall organize for the year by the 
election of a president, and a district clerk. The meeting 
shall be called by the district clerk, who sball call the 
meeting to order and keep the chair until a president is elect- 
ed. Heshall read the minutes of the last annual district 
school meeting and the result of the election for members, 
which shall be the certificate of election of the new members 
the board. 

3. The term of office of the district clerk shall begin at the 
annual meeting of the board of education and shall continue 
until after the organization of the successful annual meet- 
ing of said board. 

4. Hereafter,a new member shall not be allowed to act on gaid 
board, unless he or she shall be above theage of twenty-five 
years and has been a resident of the district for at least three 
years, immediately preceding his or her election, and can read 
and write. Said new members shall be sworn in by a ‘justice 
of the peace, notary public, master in chancery, or clerk in the 
municipality; said oath to be in writing and stating that mem- 
bers possesses the required legal qualifications. 

5. At the annual board meeting the district clerk shall 
present all the books and papers in his possession belonging 
to the district and shall deliver them to his successor in office. 
The board shall thereupon order the payment of the last 
month's salary due the district clerk. 

6. The board shall hold monthly meetings, whenever it is 
possible to do so, the dates of which shall be fixed by resolution 
at the beginning of each school year. 

7. Special board meetings may be called by order of the 
president, or upon the written request of three members of the 
board. Special district school meetings may be called as pre- 
vided by law. 

8. The objects of a special board meeting, or a special dis- 
trict meeting must be carefully stated in the notice and only 
such objects shall be considered at said meeting. The clerk 
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shall notify members of each meeting, in writing, at least two 
days in advance. 

9. Every member present at a meeting of the board shall 
vote upon all the propositions that come before it, unless ex- 
cused by a majority of the board. 

10. A majority. of the whole board shall constitute a 
quorum at all times, but a smaller number may meet and 
adjourn to another date than agreed upon. 

11. The board must meet at least oncein two months 
during the school year for the transaction of business. Any 
member failing to attend three consecutive monthly meetings 
of the board, after being duly notified, shall be deemed to have 
vacated his office, and, unless excused by the board, said board 
may at once elect his successor to serve until the next annual 
school election. 

12. Committees of the Board of of Education shall be an- 
nually appointed by the president, unless otherwise pro- 
vided, at the montaly meeting held in April, and the old 
committees shall continue in office until the new committees 
are appointed. 

13. Committees of the boards will be as follows : 

Rules and regulations. 

Supplies. 

Teachers and school visitations. 

Buildings and grounds. 

Truancy and absentees. 

Finance and auditing. 

14. At the regular meeting of the board the order of busi- 
ness shall be as follows : 

Calling meeting to order. 

Calling roll and noting members present. 

Reading and approving minutes of previous meeting or meet- 
ings. 

Report of committee on rules and regulations. 

Report of committee on teachers and school visitations. 

Report of committee on buildings and grounds. 

Report of committee on truancy and absentees. 

Report of finance and auditing committee. 

Report of special committees. 

Unfinished business. 

New business, 
Hearings. 
Payment of bills. 
Resolutions. 

Adjournment. 

15. The committee on rules and regulations shall submit 
all rules, regulations or by-laws for the government of the 
principals, teachers, janitors and schools of their district, 
after consultation with the supervising principal, (if any). 

The committee on suppllies shall purchase, on order of the 
Board of Education, all supplies of whatever kind, needed for 
the building, grounds, or school rooms unless the board dele- 
gates this power to the district clerk. 

17. The committee on teachers and school visitation shall 
make themselves acquainted with the qualifications of the 
principals and teachers and keep a list of their certificates, 
visit the school rooms and report to the board their recom- 
mendations. 

18. The finance and auditing committee should prepare the 
annual budget and expenses to be inserted in the call for the 
annual district meeting, subject however, to the approval of 
the board; shall advise when and where to borrow money, 
assist in the preparation of the annual report to the county 
superintendent of schools, audit the books of the district clerk, 
examine the account of the custodian of school funds and see 
that all bills are audited before they are presented to the 
boari for payment. 

19. The committee on truancy and absentees shall require 
and receive monthly records of the attendance of pupils from 
the supervising principals and recommend the necessary 
measures to compel attendance. 

20. The board shall provide 4 janitor for each school build- 


‘ing, whose salary shall not be paid until the principal or teacher 


shail certify to the supervising principal or to the board that 
the work has been satisfactorily done. 

21. The board shall cause the school buildings of the 
district to be scrubbed and cleaned at least once each year, 
and more frequently if possible. 

22. The salaries of supervising principals, teachers, and 
janitors, shall be paid monthly. 

Duties of Supervising Principal, Under the law. 

23. To prepare for the approval of the Board of Education, 
suitable uniform rules and regulations for the control of the 
conduct of pupils and defining the general duties and require- 
ments of teachers; also to insist upon the enforcement of the 
same. 

To require compliance with the school law, keeping of 
school registers according to the instruction of the state 
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department, adherance to the uniform county course of study 
adopted by the Board of Education, and give aid to the county 
superintendent by written reports, conferences and otherwise, 
in the enforcement of the educational measures, and general 
school policy of the state and county. 

To make such frequent inspection of the daily werk of the 
schools, and the condition of school properties as will enable 
him to keep the school abreast with the county standards of 
yearly work and to render monthly reports to the Board of 
Education relative to the same. 

To secure, as nearly as possible, without house to house 
canvass, a school census of children between five and eighteen 
years of age consisting of the name and age of the pupil and 
the name and post-office address of the parent or guardian. 

To ascertain, monthly, how many children are enrolled in the 
schools of the district, report the names of pupils not attend- 
ing school, as nearly as possible; the names of pupils attend- 
ing school who have not been vaccinated, and the names of 
eery ill or well, quarantined by the order of the board of 

ealth. 

To keep a list of text-books furnished to each school, report 
the condition of said books from time to time, and keep a 
record of all school supplies generally, for the information of 
the Board of Education. 

24. That each Board of Education may pass such additional 
rules and regulations, as it deems necessary, provided said 
rules and regulations do not conflict with the above. 


SF 
The Outlook from the Publishers’ Standpoint. 


Mr. John Lane, of the Bodley Head, London, has been spend- 
ing some time in this country. In the New York Journal, of 
recent date, he says: 

“Asa publisher whose aim it is to keep touch upon the lit- 
erary pulse common to New York and London, and whose en- 
deavor it is to meet the requirements of interests vibrating 
along the current lines of thought on both sides, this season 
marks a period in business annals which is of acute signifi- 
cance. 

“First, the reading public is demanding in fiction the tell- 
ing, the clever, the suggestive. 

“Secondly, the public is demanding more than ever the good, 
and the healthy in literature. We note this in the unprece- 
dented caJl for nature books —books of gardening, animal life, 
outdoor pursuits— breathing, health, mental and physical. 

“Thirdly, the reading public decides that in art, asin science, 
only the really inspired, the spontaneously convinced, shall be 
accepted. Incidentally I may here record a return to a 
proper appreciation for the ‘fitness of exterrals,’ the bookmak- 
ers craft. Binding and cover design, title-page and type, 
paper and page, all these things must now-a-days be fitted to 
harmonize wich the style and subject of the book. 

“Lastly, the tide has begun to turn from the sickly senti- 
mental of the characteristic fin de siecle novel, and has set for 
the wholesome work of Anthony Trollope, Thomas Love Pea- 
cock, George Borrow, Jane Austen.Maria Edgeworth—aye— in 
the more caustic tastes of cynicism and! satire, even to 
Swift and Sterne.” 

KF 


A visitor to a school in Louisville, Ky., remarked that the 
pencils in use were those made by the Joseph Dixon Crucible 
Company, “‘ the same as in Cleveland, Toledo, and other cities.” 
The universality of the use of these pencils in the public and 
private schools of America is one of the educational facts of 
the day. The reason is to be found in the excellence of the 
graphite and the skill with which it is manipulated; another 
reason is the recognition of the vastness of the educational 
field. There are fifteen millions of children in the schools and 
each will use a pencil up ina month. The great variety of 
the pencils made by the Dixon Company is remarkable; for 
drawing, writing, for office, express and lumber work. Plain 
and elegant, they meet all needs, times, and places. 

We 

The H. W. Johns Manufacturing Company has recently 
placed on the market a packing to be used for plungers and 
rods of pumps which deliver water at a temperature above 
180° F. From the numerous tests it would seem that this 
packing will last several times as long as any other subjected 
to the same conditions. The Kearsarge-Ashesto-Metalic pack- 
ings, manufactured by this firm, are meeting with steadily in- 
creasing favor, and the success of the entire line of packings 
for high rressure and high speed engines offered by this com- 
pany is a good guarantee of the value of any new packing 
they may p'ace on the market. 
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School Law: Recent Decisions. 
Compiled by R. D. FISHER. 


Free Text-Books in Illinois. 

In the absence of a constitutional provision, or of a statute 
giving authority, no board of education in JIlinois can expend 
money to buy books to present to children, nor can free text- 
books be furnished. A board has no legal right to expend 
money to buy a book and then loanit to achild, Special legis- 
lation is required to give a board of education authority to 
furnish free text-books. Kill vs. Harris, Pres. Chicago school 
board, Cook county C.C., November 28, 1901. 

Music Charts. 

Action was recently brought by the Meyer Publishing 
Company against White River township, Indiana, to recover 
the value of some music charts bought for use in the schools. 
Decision was rendered adversely to the Meyer company, on 
the ground that since music is not one of the branches of 
study required to be taught in the public schools the township 
trustee had no authority to buy the charts. The decision, was, 
however, reversed by the appellate courts, which held that the 
statute (see 449, R. S. 1881) in addition to naming branches 
to be taught in the common schools provides for teaching 
“such other branches of learning as the advance- 
ment of pupils may require and the trustees from time to 
time direct.” The local schoo! authorities have thus the right 
to prescribe that music shall be taught, and to purchase 
charts for use in teaching it. The court held also that the 
necessity for teaching “‘such other branches of learning” is 
to be determined by the trustee. 

In the particular case under consideration, the fact that 
the trustee purchased the charts for use in the public schools 
of the township where they stili remain and where they have 
ever. since been used by the pupils, is equivalent to a state- 
ment that the trustee directed that music be taught. The 
township is therefore liable for the value of the charts. (In- 
diana Appellate court, December, 1901. 

Eligibility to District Boards. 

The statutes of Ohio provide that no member of a city coun- 
cil shall be eligible to any other office or to a position on any 
board appointed by or under the power of such council. This 
does not, however, prevent a member of the city council from 
acting as a member of a school board in a special district of 
~~ city is a part. State vs. Kinney, 20 Ohio) Cir. Ct. 
R, 325. 

Compensation of Secretary of School Board. 

When the secretary of a school board is paid a salary for 
his services, he cannot claim compensation for extra services 
rendered to the school district outside of his duties as secre- 
tary. Black vs. School Dist. etc. 14 York Leg. Rec. 88. 


School-house Ownership. 


A judgment declaring Maumee school township, Indiana, to 
be the owner of the school building in the tewn at Shirley and 
entitled to control of it was affirmed a short time since by the 
supreme court. When the town of Shirley was incorporated 
the township was still in debt to the extent of $1,100 for the 
expense of building the school-house, and the trustee de- 
manded that this debt should be paid or assumed by the town 
before the building was surrendered by the township. The 
town refused to agree to this but employed a teacher and took 
possession of the school-house, barring out the teacher ap- 
pointed by the township trustee. The latter obtained an in- 
junction forbiddiog the town officers and their teacher to inter- 
fere with the school as conducted by authority of the township 
the same as it had been before the incorporation of the town. 
The supreme court sustains the injunction. 

Power of County Superintendent. 

The statute of Colorado (sec. 3,984) imposes on county su- 
perintendents the duty of general supervision of the school 
system within their respective counties and makesit their duty 
to see that all provisions of the general school law are observed 
by teachers and school officers. In the case of Catlin vs. 
Christie, the supreme court holds that the county superin- 
tendent of schools has the legal right to restrain a board of 
school directors from employing a person not possessed of a 
certificate to teach. Public officers, the court maintains, have 
implied authority to sue commensurate with their public trusts 
and duties, if not expressly prohibited by statute from doing 
so. (sec. 63 Pac. 328.) 


Compulsory Education Law Valid. 
The supreme court of Indiana holds that the compulsory 
education law is vlid. The question of validity arose in the 
~.case of the state of Indiana vs. Bailey. A judgment quashing 
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A 
Pres, Edwin A. Alderman, of Tulane University, New Orleans, 
who is one of the most eminent educational leaders 
in the South. 





the affidavit by which Bailey was charged with refusing to 
send his little girl to school, and so violating the law, was 
appealed. Judge Dowling, who wrote the opinion sustaining 
the law, said : 

The natural rights of a parent to the custody and control of 
his infant child are subordinate to the power of the state, and 
may be restricted and regulated by municipal laws. One of 
the most important natural duties of the parent is his obliga- 
tion to educate his child, and this duty he owes not to the 
child only, but to the commonwealth.: If he neglects to per- 
form it or wilfully refuses to do so he may be coerced by law 
to execute such civil obligation. The welfare of the child, 
and the best interest of society require that the state shall 
exert its sovereign authority to secure to the child the oppor- 
tunity to acquire an education. 

Statutes make it compulsory upon the parent, guardian, or 
other person having the custody and control of children to 
send them to public or private schools for longer or shorter 
periods during certain years of the life of the child have not 
only been upheld asstrictly within the constitutional power of 
the legislature, but have generally been regarded as neces- 
sary to carry out the express purpose of the constitutionitself. 
To carry. out the enlightened and comprehensive system of 
education enjoined by the constitution of this state a vast 
fund, dedicated exclusively to this purpose has been set apart. 
Revenues to the amount of $2,000,000 annually are distributed 
among the school corporations of the state. No parent can be 
said to have the right to deprive his child of the advantages 
so provided, and to defeat the purpose of such munificent “ ap- 
propriations.” 

Teacher's Contract Abrogated Because of Sickness. 

Judge Kent, of the Clinton county circuit court of Indiana, 
has rendered a decision of much interest to teachers and 
school officers to the effect that sickness of a teacher abro- 
gates the contract between teacher and trustee. 

Miss Burke, the regular teacher of Center school, was taken 
ill, and Trustee Reagan entered into a contract with a Mr. 
Irwin to finish out the school year as teacher. Miss Burke re- 
covered. Irwin refused to surrender the school and Miss 
Burke went to the directors, procured the keys, and took pos- 
session. Trustee Reagan brought injunction proceedings to 
prevent her from interfering with the school. 

The question was whether or not the trustee, having en- 
tered into a contract with Miss Burke, had a right to enter 
into another contract with Irwin. The court entered a re- 
training order against Miss Burke, the original teacher, and 
decided that as she was ill, it was Trustee Reagan’s duty to 
procure another teacher, and that as Isaac Irwin, the only 
unemployed licensed teacher in the county, would not take 
the school except as a permanent situation for the rest of the 
school year, the trustee had a right to contract withhim. The 
decision has caused considerable comment, and the case will 
be appealed to the supreme court. 





The fact that most diseases arise from an impure or low con- 
dition of the blood, is fully proven by Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 
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The Educational Outlook. 


Workings of Truancy Law. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND.—The president of 
the board of state truancy, Mr. Amos W, 





Reginald H. Webster, Supt. of Schools, 
San Francisco, Cal. 


Butler, has presented a valuable report 
concerning the workings of the compu!l- 
sory education law in this state. He says: 

The operations of the compulsory edu- 
cation lawin Indiana continue to be satis- 
factory. Tho the law has been changed 
so that the appointment of truant officers 
is left with the county and city boards of 
education and the supervision is left in 
the hands of the board of state truancy as 
heretofore, the work has been generally 
quite efficiently done. In some places it 
is reported that the operations are not 
satisfactory, and it is even said that tru- 
ant officers were selected for political rea- 
sons, without consideration as to their fit- 
ness for the work. Whether that be true 
or not, the aggregate of work done shows 
a very satisfactory comparison with last 
year and the preceding year. 

The board of state truancy has, after 
considerable correspondence, obtained re- 
ports from every one of the 108 truant of- 
ficers for the school year tg00-1901. These 
officers report as having brought into 
school 25,025 children, at a cost of $27,- 
885.50. The cost of assistance rendered 
poor children was $19,801.48, or a total 
amount of $47,686.98. It is observed that 
the average expense in bringing these chil- 
dren into school was $1.11, and the aver- 
_age expenditure for each child helped, to 
enable it to attend school, was $2.23. To 
accomplish the result the truant officers 
have spent 14,194 and one fourth days, and 
made 65,890 visits. One hundred and 
ninety-nine prosecutions were undertaken 

- for violations of the law. Of these, 162 
were successful and thirty-seven were not 
so. Ofthe 25,025 children brought into 
the schools, 23,591 werereported as attend- 
ing public schools and 1,434 as attending 
private or parochial schools. There were 
8,852 reported as having received aid; of 
these 8,380 attended the public schools. 

When we recognize that lack of training 
is one of the causes of dependency and 
delinquency, the compulsory education 
law, therefore, where properly enforced, 
promises to be a very potent factor in 
our State in the prevention of pauperism 
and crime. 

Under the present law habitual truants 
are sent to the boys’ reform school, at 
Plainfield. This is not a wise ordesirable 
proceeding. Provision should be made 
for a parental home, to which habitual 
truants may be sent, where they will not 


be under the reform school influence, nor 
when owes ag fitted for social adjustment 
carry with them thru life the reproach 
that the reform school brings. 


New Jersey Teachers’ Association. 


TRENTON, N. J.—The forty-seventh 
annnal meeting of the New Jersey State 
Teachers’ Association was held in the 
auditorium of the state normal school at 
Trenton, on Thursday, Friday, and Satur- 
day, oflast week. Governor Voorheesand 
Pres. James L. Hayes, of the state board 
of education, made addresses of welcome 
te which State Supt. Charles J. Baxter 
responded. The rest of the first session 
was taken up with addresses by Langdon 
S. Thompson, president of the association, 
yn “ Asthetics in Relation to Education,” 
ind Prof Byron D. Halstead, of Rutgers 
college, on “ Plant Life for Child Study.” 
In the evening, after the committee re- 
ports, Hon. Nathan C. Schaeffer, state 
superintendent of public instruction for 
Pennsylvania, made an address on the 
subject, “‘ Does Education Pay in Dollars 
and Cents?’ 

The morning session on Friday was de- 
voted to a discussion of how the teachers’ 
retirement fund may be made more effec- 
tive. This was followed hy an address on 
the subject by Superintendent Poland, of 
the Newark schools. In the afternoon 





Ella A. Rowe, President of the Chicago 
Teachers’ Federation. 


the association was divided into departs 
ments, the work being conducted by va- 
rious educators. The general association 
assembled at four o’clock, when the nomi- 
nating committee made its report. Mr. 
Charles F. Shock presented a paper upon 
the necrology of the year. Prof. Charles 
A. Hoyt read the report on enrollment, 
and Prof. George E. Vincent spoke on 
“The Socialization of the Curriculum”. 
The session closed at noon on Saturday 
with the election and installation of new 
officers. 


Citizenship of the Negro. 


MONTCLAIR, N. J.—Atarecent meeting 
of the Outlook club Mr. Booker T. Wash- 
ington made a fine address on “The 
Citizenship of the American Negro.” 

It should always be borne in mind that 
as arace the negro did not force himself 
into this country, but was brought here in 
the face of-his most earnest protest. This 
fact alone gives the negro a claim upon 
the ns yr the good will, the forbear- 
ance and generosity of the white man that 
no other race can have. In the next place 
it is of the highest importance that the 
white race appreciate the rare opportunity 
which is afforded it to lift itself up by 


lifting others. I have sometimes thought 
that one of the objects of the Supreme 
Ruler in placing what the world calls a 
weak and unfortunate race in the midst of 
a seemingly strong and fortunate one is 
to give the one the opportunity to continu- 
ally grow in breadth of thought, in the 
spirit of tolerance and generosity of purse, 
by assisting the other. There is no surer 
sign of advanced civilization than the dis- 
position to reach down and help up the 
unfortunate of another race. But for the 
presence of the impotent and unfortunate 
in our midst, whose very presence is a 
constant call and reminder that to do and 
to live for others is greater than a life 
centered upon self, I should have great 
fear for the future of our own land. It is 
always easy for a race to yield to the temp- 
tation of crushing and withholding oppor- 
tunities from a weak race—to be deceived 
by the false doctrine that it lifts itself 
up in proportion as it keeps others down. 

But the white man not only has a part 
and a responsibility in the making of an 
American citizen out of the negro, but the 
most important part is to be played by the 
negro himself. However powerful may be 
the outside influences brought to bear 
upon a race, the race itself cannot be per- 
manently lifted unless it has within itself 
the elements of progress and civilization. 
We may guide, stimulate, and assist a 
race, but unless it has within itself the in- 
herent power to respond to outside influ- 
ences all outside effort will count for little. 
What lesson has the past and present for 
us regarding the ability of the race to 
develop itself? In part answer, it is hard- 
ly possible for those in this generation to 
appreciate the fact that less than one hun- 
dred and fifty years ago negroes were sold 
as slaves in the market place of more than 
one town in New England. Less than 
fifty years ago, because forbidden by law 
or custom, there was practically no school 
in all our Southland inte which a negro 
child could enter. Now there is nota 
single county in a single state where a 
school cannot be planted for the benefit of 
the blackest child in that county. In or- 
der that this growth may be fostered and 
the feeling toward him on the part of the 
white race be changed for the better as 
rapidly as possible, there are one or two 
simple but fundamental essentials of 
growth that we cannot disregard. We 
must ever keep in mind that our future 
recognition is largely within our own 
hands. In all history no race that has 
been able to continually contribute mate- 
rially, mentally, or spiritually to the wel- 
fare of the world has been permanently 
left without reward and encouragement. 





Supt. Charies E. Chadsey, North Denver, 
Colorado. 
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TOOLS 


FOR SCHOOLS 


Before you place your orders for complete equipment 
or for small lots to “ fill in” with, send to us for figures, 
We have made a particular study of the tool require- 
ments of Technical and Manual Training Schools for 
17 years and are supplying many prominent Schools and 
Colleges, in all parts of the country. 


HAMMACHER, SCHLEMMER @ CO., 


209 Broadway, New Mork, Since 1848. 





Education in New York State. 


State Supt. Charles R. Skinner has com- 
pleted his statistical tables for the school 
year ending July 31, 1901. The following 
figures are shown by the summaries: 

In the entire state there were 1,621,087 
children of school age, of whom 1,242,416 
attended the public schools, with an aver- 
age attendance of 873,157. This is an 
increase of 51.434 in school population. 
In the towns 446,422 out of 497,270 chil- 
dren attended the public schools, with an 
average attendance of 297,416—a decrease 
in town school populatior of 7,748, and in 
attendance of 8,384. On the other hand 
the city figures show 1,123,817 children of 
school age, with 793,994 in the public 
schools and an average attendance of 
575,741. This shows an increase in city 
school population of 59,182 and 24,053 
average attendance. 


Each pupil attended on the average 119 Ot this amount $22,845,358.66 was ex- 
days in towns and 138daysincities. This pended by the city of New York alone. 
is less than last year’s city figures, and is These figures, however, do not include the 
explained as due to bad weather and epi- amount expended in maintaining the nor- 
demics. The total number of teachers mal schools, teachers’ institutes, training 
legally recognized in the state was 32,453, classes and schools, the Indian schools, 
an increase of 685, of which 506 were in schools for deaf and dumb, and other in- 
New York. Of these 15,740 were in towns, stitutions connected with this department, 
16,713 in cities. There were 980 more which would increase the total expendi- 
teachers in towns with professional certifi- tures about $1,000,000. The amount ex- 
cates and 1,123 fewer with school commis- pended in maintaining the normal schools 
sioners’ licenses. during the past year was $436,647.21. In 

The value of sckool property in the this connection it might be interesting to 
State is estimated at $87,292,414, an in- note that the total cost of maintaining the 
crease of $5,523,919 in the state over last public schools of the state in 1850 was 
year’s estimate. eg nae: in 1860, $3,744,246.95; in 

1870, $9,905,514.22 ; in 1880, $10,296,977.26 ; 
Cost of Maintaining Schools. _ in 1890, $17,392,471.61; in 1901, $36,395,- 

The total cost of maintaining the public 269.52. For the fifty-two years from 1850 
schools of the state during the past year to 1901 inclusive there has been expended 
was $36,395,269.52, or an increase in the for public schools $608,961,029.44. 
expenditures for the state of $2,973.778.15. The average cost per pupil for main- 





THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


wishes to call the attention of teachers to the 


TARR AND McMURRY’S SERIES OF GEOGRAPHIES 


It is confidently believed that these books are in entire harmony with sound pedagogical principles, consistent with the 
highest standards of scholarship, and yet written from the view-point of the student and not from that of absolute science. 


First Book (4th and 5th Years) 
Home Geography and the Earth 


asa Whole -~ - $ .60 


First PART (4th Year) Home Geography 


SECOND PART (5th Year) The Earth as a Whole - 


THIRD PART (6th Year) North America 


SECOND Book (6th year) North 


THREE-BOOK SERIES . 


THIRD BooK (7th and 8th Years) 
America - se - - $ .75 


FIVE-BOOK SERIES 


Europe and other Continents 


- $ .75 


- - $ .40 FourRTH PART (7th Year) Europe, South America, etc. $ .50 
.40 FIFTH PART (8th Year) Asia and Africa, with Review 
‘os = ee of North America - - - - - + + += 440 





BAILEY’S BOTANY: An Elementary Text-Book 


By L. H. BatLey, Cornell University. Price, $1.10. 
Over fifty schools in New York State alone introduced Bailey’s Botany the first term after its publication. It has proven unurvally attractive 


to pupils usingit. This isindeed gratifying, since theauthor’s chief aim was tointerest the pupil. 
The usual formal and technica) marrer of text-bocks upon the subject kas Leer ciscw1ced, ard ineteec tke perscrel 


directness, and sympatby, 


The style of treatin envis cne of simplicity, 


element is constantly introduced, giving a practical bearing to the subject. 





THE BLAISDELL CHILD LIFE READERS 


Child Life Primer - - ‘ 
First READER—Child Life - - - 


- $ .35 
36 


SECOND READER—Child Life in Tale and Fable 


- © $8 
THIRD READER—Child Lifein Many Lands -_ - 


.25 


FouRTH READER—Child Life in Literature, $.40 
THESE BOOKS APPEAL TO THE EXPERT TEACHER because each book has been made with a ful] knowledge cf the conditions prevailing 


in the grade for which it is designed. They are not halt a year or more ahead of the child’s develorment.ss is tco often the case with 


readers. 


grade for 


T 
which it 1s named. 


scl co) 


e Second Reader 1s adapted to the average second grade. and in like manner each book of the series meets the requirements of the 


THEY APPEAL TO THE CHILD because the subjects are confined to matters that becan understand. Because be can understard them it 
becomes easy to hold his attention, and because his interest is thus awakered he makes rapid progress in learning to read. 





THE MACMILLAN COMPANY .. °.’ 


BOSTON 


CHICAGO 


66 Fifth Avenue, New York 


SAN FRANCISCO ATLANTA 
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Supt. Clinton S. Marsh, Auburn, N. Y. 


taining the schools during the past year, 
based on an average daily attendance, 
was for the towns $25.82, for the cities 
$49.88, an average for the state of $41.68. 


Teachers’ Salaries. 


The total amount paid for teachers’ sal- 
aries in the towns was $5,183,630.30, in the 
cities $16,320,989.25, making a total for 
the state of $21,504,619,55. This shows 
an increase in the salaries paid teachers 
in the towns of $131,547.72, in the cities of 
$2,154,181.20, or a total increase in the 
State of $2,285,726.92. Of this increase 
$2,066,085.14 is accounted for in Greater 
New York alone. The average annual 
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Supt. Fox Holden, Olean, N. Y. 


Salary paid teachers in the towns was 
$329.35, being an increase over last year cf 
$6.86. In the cities the average annual 
salary paid was $976.54, being an increase 
of $97.27 over the preceding year, while in 
the state the average salary paid was 
$662.64, being an increase of $57.86 over 
the previous year. This seemingly large 
increase in teachers’ salaries is accounted 
for largely in Greater New York. 


The expenditure for new buildings, etc., 
for the entire state was $8,386,359.91, a de- 
crease from last year of $162,284.75. The 
expenditures for the previous year were 
unusually large. 

Under the compulsory education laws 





Supt. Emmet Belknap, Lockport, N. Y. 


attendance officers investigated 190,000 
cases. The number of children committed 
to truant schools was 1,601. Parents to 
the number of 876 were brought before 
magistrates, and ten firms or corporations 
were punished. 
Professional Qualification. 

In all 17,718 teachers attended institutes, 
a gain of 1,239, and a large attendance was 
reported from the sixteen city training 
schools and 112 training classes. During 
the year 11,269 candidates were examined 
for certificates. Of these 8,662 failed to 
qualify. First-grade certificates were 
;ssued to 208 candidates, and nearly 2,000 
0 second-grade applicants. 











‘*If the Broadway Tabernacle congregation had taken the sum they 
invested in the site forty-four years ago and put it out at a fair rate 
of interest, barring accidents, it might now have been worth about a 

% $375,000. By putting it into good New York real estate they have not 
only had the use of it all these years, but now sell it for $1,300,000.” 
—NEW YORE SUN. 








This is just one additional reason why we can pay investors six per 


cent. 


SOME OTHER REASONS ARE 


A large and efficient business organization, 
A corps of expert appraisers and the counsel of eminent attorneys, 
The sagacity and experience of our officers and directors in the field of finance 


Assets of Over Eight Millions of Dollars, and a Guarantee 
Fund and Surplus of Over Half a Million. 





All our loans are made on improved New York real estate. 


You can place your money in Investment Shares, carrying 6 per cent. dividend coupons, payable semi-annually 


coupons collected through any bank. 


Or you can invest in Installment Shares, at 55 cents per month on each $r100.00share, estimated to mature in eight 
years; for example—$11.00 a month on 20 shares will give $2,000 at maturity. You can withdraw the entire amount 
paid in, at any time after the first year, as readily as if it were in a Savings Bank. 


Ask your Bank for our rating and then write us for particu- 
lars; or, better still, come tm and examine the matter yourself. 


THE NEW YORK BUILDING-LOAN BANKING CO., : 


lif Fifth Avenue, New York City 


. ; ‘ 
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to reveal] what he realiy believes to be that nature. It 


we like him for his honest search. 





Work of New York State Regents. 


of the regents of the University of the in expenditures of $15,224.31. 
In state library and home education ing grants to schools and libraries, is $26, 


State of New York was held in this city, 


 Fust Published 
STORIES OF BIRD LIFE 


By T. Gilbert Pearson 


INE may go far and not;find a more sympathetic observer of birds than Mr. Pearson. He knows birds as few men have known them, 
H and he lovesthem with a love that warms every word that he writes about them. Moreover, he isa lover, not a maudlin senti- 
| ] mentasist. There 1s not a trace of mawkishness in any Jine that he has written. In his effort to translate thethoughts and 
a feelings of birds, he has not given them the thoughts and feelings of people, but he has tried to get down to the bird natare and 
: evea i It is this, perhaps, which mainly distinguishes his book from so many 
studies of bird life. We have had enough of fables—of birds pictured as folks in feathers; what we want 1s the trath about the birds 
themselves; and whether Mr. Pearson has found this truth or not, we cannot but feel as we read that he is an honest searcher after it, and 


12mo. Cloth. 236 Pages. Beautifully Illustrated. Price, 60 Cents. Postpaid. 


B. F. JOHNSON PUBLISHING CO. 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA. 







‘ Administrative, 2 high school 56, as compared with a net increase of 
a : epartments, notwithstanding agreatly in- $43,870.22 for year ending September 30 
ALBANY, N. Y.—An important meeting creased volus of work,show anetdecrease 1900. ; 


The net increase in expenditures, includ- 


December 19. A part of the business 01 there was a net increase in expenditures 169.34 as compared with $70,804.48 tor the 


the meeting consisted in granting charters 
as follows: Permanent cHarters to St. 
Bridget’s academic school and St. Joseph’s 
collegiate institute, Buffalo; limited char- 
ters to Brooklyn law school, Fox training 
school, Oneonta, Soules hospital training 
school for nurses, Westfield, Utica homeo- 
pathic training school for nurses. 
Certificates of admission were granted 
to the academic departments of union 
schools at Apalachin, Buchanan, Danne- 
mora, Fillmore, Freedom, Holland, Kin- 
derhook. Lyons Falls, Manchester, Me- 
ridian, New Woodstock, Plainville, Rich- 
mondville, Round Lake, Sodus, South 
Dayton, Spencertown, Wappingers Falls. 
On unanimous request of the respective 
governing boards the academic depart- 
ment of Clifton Springs union school was 
authorized to use the name Clifton Springs 
high school, the name of St. Francis 
Xavier’s academic school, Brooklyn, was 
changed to St. Francis Xavier’s academy 
and the name of Starkey seminary, Eddy- 
town, was changed to Palmer institute— 
Starkey seminary. Permission was given 
to Clinton Liberal institute to remove from 
Port Plain to Canton to carry on its work in 
conjunction with St. Lawrence university. 


Financial Summaries. 
The executive committee submitted with 
its approval the following summaries for 
the past fiscal year, showing a decrease in 
cost of maintenance in university depart- ‘ 





Prin. Lamont F. Hodge, 
Franklin Academy, Malone, N. Y. 


preceding year, or with an average annual 
increase for five years (1896-1900) of $54,- 
646.29. 

For maintenance the proposed items 
are $4,495 77 less than was asked last year, 
and $5,044.23 more than was appropriated. 
Were the legislature to appropriate the 
additional $4,495.77 asked last year, $1,500 
should be expended on necessary repairs 
to the library elevator and $2,995.77 should 
be added to the amount asked for grants 
to public libraries, now the same as last 
year. 

The total increase, including mainten- 
ance and grants to schools and libraries, 
is $957.87 less than the increase demanded 
by the amended Hortoa law only. 

Home Education. 

It was voted that October 1, 1902 the tu- 
ition fees in the library school for residents 
of the state of New York be advanced to 
$75 for the junior and $25 for the senior 
year; for non-residents, to $100 for the 
junior and $50 for the senior year. 

In order that the meeting of the regents 
may not conflict with the convocation 
exercises, and in order to afford members 
of the State Teachers’ Association oppor- 
tunity to attend convocation, it was vot- 
ed that a regents meeting be held Wednes- 
day morning, July 2, and that the formal 
convocation exercises close with the con- 
vocation address Tuesday evening, July 1. 

The regents placed upon its records a 


ments of $8,470.98 as compared with an of $6,034.58; in state museum a net in- minute of appreciation for the services of 


increase for the preceding year, excluding crease of $3,112.98. 
payments trom fees, of $22,605.02, or with 


an average annual increase for five years increase of $43,235.47, grants to libraries a bership, an 


the late Regent Orris Hubert Warren, 


Grants to secondary schools show an D. D., during his twenty-four years’ mem- 


its tribute to his high per- 


(1896-1900), excluding payments from fees decrease of $8,470.92, or a net increase in sonal character and eminent public ser- 


of $23,154.84. 


grants to schools and libraries of $34,774 - vice. 





THAT 
ARE 


BOOKS 


WITHOUT A RIVAL 


THEY ARE NEW, BRIGHT, AND PROGRESSIVE 


FIRST STEPS IN ENGLISH COMPOSITION 


An original and unique manual for Normaland High Schools, Semin- 
aries,and Colleges. By H. C. Pererson, Ph.D., Dupont High School, 
Louisville, Ky. 180 pages. Cloth. Price, 35 cents. 


LIFE ON THE FARM 


A bright, interesting reading book for the grammar grades. Both 
sound and practical, with numerous illustrations. By Prot. H. H. 
SHEPARD, Chicago Normal School, Cloth. 166 pages. Price, 50 cents. 


LIVES OF THE PRESIDENTS 


A new edition. including lives of Presidents McKinley and Roosevelt, 
snowready. Fully illustrated. Cloth. 230 pages. Price,50 cents. 


A. FLANAGAN CO), 266.266"Wabash’ Ave. 





LESSONS IN SPELLING AND CONSTRUCTION 


For Grammar, High, and Normal School pupils. Over 4,000 words in 
25 different exercises. By E. E. SmitH, A.B. Ma. 72 pages. Price, 
10 cents. 


CALENDAR STORIES 


A charming little volume, giving in story form interesting facts 
about the names of months and days. By MarcaRet P. Borie. Cloth. 
128 pages. Fully illustrated. Price, 30 cents. 


Send for Description of 11 New Books 


Chicago, Il. 


Publishers, 
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In and Around New York City. 


At the board of education meeting on board. They have one vote in the board 


December 30, the contract for the 5,000 
pupil school-house in East Houston street 
was awarded, a number of janitors were 
promoted, and various supplies for the 
a? I902 were awarded, ‘The cost of the 

uilding of the new school-house will be 
$383,000. A new building is greatly need- 
ed in the Houston street district, and this 
will relieve the serious crowding in the 
schools around the easterly end of Riving- 
ton street. 


Examination for license No. 1 in any or 
all boroughs of the city of New York will 
be held January 13, beginning at 9 A.M. 


The District Superintendents. 


The plan of school re-organization under 
the new charter affects the present associ- 
ate superintendents very materially. They 
are with the exception of four who will be 
made associate superintendents, to be- 
come district superintendents, their num- 
ber being limited to twenty-six. This 
provides places for all the present incum- 
bents for the remainder of the unexpired 
terms. 

The change in the duties of the superin- 
tendents will be as follows: 

The change in the duties of those who 
now are associate borough superintendents 
and who hereafter will be district superin 
tendents may be summed up briefly as 
follows: At present associate borough 
superintendents have power of initiative 
in many scholastic matters f¢ quiring 
legislation by the school boards and are 
possessed as weil of supervisory and 
inspectorial prerogatives. As district su- 
perintendents they will have no legislative 
power and will be simply inspectorial and 
advisory scholastic experts each ina given 
field. Their actions are individual in 
character, and they are members of no 


of superintendents on transfers and pro- 
motions affecting their own school dis- 


tricts. 
Appointment. 


At the expiration of the terms of office 
of the various associate superintendents, 
their successors will be pe by the 
board of education on the nomination of 
the board of city superintendents, for a 
term of six years at a salary to be fixed by 
the same body. 

The superintendents will be assigned by 
the city superintendent to duties as follows: 
Twenty-three will be placed for one year, 
each in charge of two of the forty six school 
districts. The remaining three will be as- 
signed to such other professional duties as 
will be conducive to the welfare of the 
schools. Atthe end of the year the dis- 
trict superintendents may be reassigned to 
other districts by the city superintendent. 


Duties and Powers. 


The general duties of the district super- 
intendents are as follows: 


Under the supervision and direction of 
the city superintendents, district superin- 
tendents shall visit every school in the dis- 
trict to which they are assigned: shall 
inquire into all matters relating to the gov- 
ernment, courses of study, methods of 
teaching, discipline and conduct of such 
schools,and the condition of tne school- 
houses and of the schools generally; shall 
examine classes when necessary; and shall 
advise, assistand encourage the pupi's and 
teachers thereof. The district superin- 
tendents shall report the results of such 
inspections and examinations to the city 
superintendent, who shall transmit such 
parts of said reports as he may consider 
necessary or proper to the board of educa- 
cation and to the local school boards for the 
districts for which the same are made re- 
spectively. Such reports shall be made at 
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such times, concerning such matters, and 
in such form as said city superintend- 
ent shall require. It shall further be the 
duty of each district superintendent to re- 
port to the local school board within any 
district to which he is assigned, and thru 
the city superintendent to the board ot 
education, any case of gross misconduct, 
neglect of duty, or general inefficiency 
arising in sueh district on the part of any 
principal or teacher or other member of the 
educational staff within his jurisdiction. 

Specific powers and duties conferred by 
the charter, are as follows: 

(a) Theright te a seat in the district 
boardsin charge of a superintendent, and 
the right tospeak but not to vote. 

(b) The right toa vots in the board of 
superintendents on transfers of teachers or 
pr ncipals affecting the district andin pro- 
motions of teachers, ete., under the Davis 
law. 

(c) The right toinspeet records and lists 
of teachers, 

(d) The right to assign teachers of spe- 
cial branches to their duties. ul 

(e) The right to sign all supply requisi- 
tions in their districts before they can be 
honored. eer 

(£) To supervise directly the principal’s 
application of the minimum courses of 
study. 

(g) The right to prefer charges to the 
board of education against any scholastic 
employee. 


Examiners Under the New Charter. 


The board of examiners charged with 
the licensing of teachers and principals in 
New York consists of four examiners ap- 
pointed, by the board of education for a 
term of four years, on the nomination of 
the city superintendent. The salaries are 
fixed by the board of education. This 
body is closely related to the office of the 
city superintendent of schools, and in fact 
involves one of the duties of the scholas- 
tic head of the public educational system 
of the city under the new charter. . 

The qualifications required of an appli- 
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Just Published: 





EDUCATIONAL FOUNDATIONS 
OF TRADE AND INDUSTRY 


that’s aliyou 
care to Know— 





for then you are assured and certain in your own mind 
that it is all right in every detail. Designed on the 
latest improved ideas—made of the best material—put 
together in the most workmanlike manner—finished in the 
best style known to the trade. For years the COLUMBIA 
has been at the top of the ladder, placed there by the 
untiring efforts of its manufacturers ; maintained there 
by unflagging effort to improve in every possible way. 
In the hearts of the school-room world it reigns supreme 
with none to dispute its title to being 


The Best School Desk Made 


Every desk exactly as represented. Every desk equal to 
sample shown. Satisfaction guaranteed in every case 
Every desk warranted in every way for 15 years. If you 
want absolutely the best—-BUY THE COLUMBIA. 








MADE AT 


PIQUA SCHOOL FURNITURE WORKS 


Western Sales Office: 


Eastern Sales Office : 
190 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK 94 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO 
Factory, PIQUA, OHIO 


By FABIAN WARE 





Vol. LIV-INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION SERIES 
12mo. Cloth. # # Price, $1.20 net; postage, 10 cents 





industry as exhibited in the school systems of the chief European 
peoples and the United States. : ‘ 
The modern demand for men fully trained in the laws of econo- 
mic and commercial activity makes such a review of the practical 
pedagogy of the subject an indispensable equipment for progressive 
eachers. 

The promotion of industry through education is the burden of the 
author’s appeal. To make this appeal effective he examines first the 
growth of national systems of education in general—their conditions, 
eres. and directions. This leads to a series of chapters giving a de- 
tailed statement of the attempts, both voluntary and governmental, to 
lay educational foundations in England. Then follow in order the 
foundations laid by the German government (the best in the world—in 
Mr, Ware’s opinion) ; those laid in France ; and finally, those in America, 
which strongly resemble the German. 5 h 

The section devoted to the United States gives an exhaustive resume 
of the characteristics of American education, from the kindergarten to 
the graduate university. Since Mr. Ware treats the subject more on its 
practical than on its cultural side, hisexamination includes a thorough 
analysis of commercial and technological education in every aspect and 
branch. The latest information has been used, and a large amount of 
concrete illustration drawn from the actual workings of individual 
schools gives the argument freshness, clearness, and coherence. 

Mr. Ware has enjoyed exceptional opportunities for studying the prob- 
lem. He has visited personally the chief continental schools, and last 
year acted as representative of the Education Committee of the Royal 
Commission at the Paris Exposition, He completed “ Educational 
Foundations of 'l'rade and Industry” in the spring of 1901, before sailing 
for South Africa, whither he went ‘at Lord Milner’s request to assist in 
organizing the educational system in the new territories under the 
Transvaal Government. : 

In its special field, this book is a most successful attempt to incorporate 
education in the cult of the goddess of Work—the modern substitute 
for the goddess of Caste. 


a: timely book describes the educational foundations of trade and 





A portrait and descriptive calatogue of the INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION SERIES 
will be mailed free to teachers on request. 


D. APPLETON AND COMPANY, Publishers, 


NEW YORE BOSTON CHICAGO LONDON 
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The adoption by the State of LOUISIANA and by 
the Cities of NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, 
BALTIMORE, CHICAGO, WASHINGTON, 
a NCE, and hundreds of other cities and 
towns, o 


Graded Literature Readers 


EDITED BY 


HARRY PRATT JUDSON, LL.D. 
Dean of the Faculties of Arts, Literature, and Science, Uni- 
versity of Chicago 
AND 
IDA C. BENDER 
Supervisor of Primary Grades in the Public Schools of Buf- 
falo, New York 
has already made necessary manufacturing orders 
for more than 750,000 copies. 
“With respect to educational, literary, and artistic 
features, these readers reach a standard of excellence 
not hitherto attained or attempted.” 


MERRILL’S MODERN PENMANSHIP (78° Sianz) 


Is a most happy compromise on which the friends both 
of vertical and of slant writing will cordially unite. 








“Reed & Kellogg Never Had a Formidable Rival” 
REED’S WORD LESSONS 
REED’S INTRODUCTORY LANGUAGE WORK 
REED & KELLOGG’S GRADED LESSONS IN ENGLISH 
REED & KELLOGG’S HIGHER LESSONS IN ENGLISH 
REED & KELLOGG’S HIGH SCHOOL GRAMMAR 


These grammars, the most successful ever published, 
post never been so widely and successfully used as 
to-day. 


MAYNARD, MERRILL & CO, 
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The Card System 
of Bookkeeping. 


1. Begins with simple, independent cash, 
personal, and property accounts, 

2, Leads naturally and quickly to double 
entry. 

3. Students receive and make out checks, 
drafts, notes, etc. 

4. All commercial papers kept systemati- 
cally in a patented filing case. 

5. For each new step there is a hand-written 
and photo-engraved form. 

6, All forms are in a model book, which 
contains nothing else, 

7. Pupils are intensely interested from the 
start, 


Write for Book of Testimonials. 


THE GREGORY PUBLISHING CO., Ltd. 


Battie Creek, Mich. 
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GRAND RAPIDS 


ona school desk denotes that it is the world’s standard in school furni- 
ture. There is no babel of words used in its description. Noconglomera- 
tion of freak ideas in its construction. It is a plain American School 
desk described in plain American language, built on American ideas—the 
kind of ideas that are conquering the world. The GRAND RAPIDS desks 
have penetrated every quarter of the globe and in every land and every 
clime have been proclaimed supreme. Shakespeare has said : 
“ What’sin a pame? 

Call a rose by any other name 

And ’twould smell as sweet.” 
In some cases Shakespeare may be right, but his lines above quoted will 
= apply to school furniture, for to the great majority of school officers 

e name . 





| “GRAND RAPIDS” ON A SCHOOL DESK IS EVERYTHING. 


They insist a it that the desks they purchase have thisname stamped 
upon them.for then they are sure of one hundred cents value for every 
dollar invested. ‘‘GRAND RAPIDS ”’ desks are made in Saree s les— 
known as follows: BALL BEARING AUTOMATIC, COMBINATION A ST- 
ABLE (likeillustration),and FRICTIONSIDE ADJUSTABLE CHAIR D SKS. 

The Test of Time has proven each of these desks to pe the best in its 
respective class and through them the name G PIDS has become 
famous around the world as the home of school feratere and the birth- 
Peo of the best school desk ever made. If you are — in school 

niture it will pay you to investigate the desks made at 


GRAND RAPIDS SCHOOL FURNITURE WORKS, 


Eastern Sales Office - - 1814 Constable Building, NEW YORK 
Western Sales Office Cor. Wabash Ave. and Washington St , CHICAGO 
Works - - - GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 


Send for Watalogue, rree for the asking. 
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Associate-Supt. C. E. Franklin, ot the 
Borough of Queens, New York City. 
Mr. Franklin was elected to his new office our- 
ing Christmas week. He was principal of the 
Albany Training school and is widely known as 
the editor of American Education. 


cant for-the position of examiners under 
the new charter was as follows: (a) A de- 
gree or diploma of graduation from a col- 
lege or university recognized by the re- 
gents of the University of the State of 
New York, together with at least five 
years’ successful experience in teaching 
since graduation. (b) A state certificate 
obtained as the result of an examination 
held since 1875, together with at least ten 
years’ successful experience in teaching. 
(c) The highest certificate for a principal 
or superintendent in force when this act 
takes effect in any city included in the city 


of New York as constituted by this act, act as a center of information for sewing- 


together with at least ten years’ successful 
experience in teaching. 

The examiners have nothing to do with 
fixing the qualifications or determining the 
kinds and grades of licenses to be issued, 
as these functions are performed by the 
board of education. The qualifications 
being fixed, the city superintendent directs 
the calling of examinations. The exam- 
iners prepare questions and hold examina- 
tions for all applicants who have the quali- 
fications required. They then prepare 
eligible lists for each branch, and the city 
superintendent licenses those qualified. 
Section 1901 of the charter (the Davis 
law) confers also the following functions 
on the examiners: 

The board of examiners shall issue to 
a principal or a teacher who has had ex- 
perience in schools other than the schools 
of the city of New York a certificate stat- 
ing that the experience of such teacher is 
equivalent toa certain number of years of 
experience in the schools of the said city. 
The board of examiners shall issue to a 
principal or teacher who has had experi- 
ence in schools other than the high and 
training schools of the city of New York a 
certificate stating that the experience of 
such teacher is equivalent to acertain num- 
ber of years of experience in the high and 
training schools of the said city. Such cer- 
tificates made by the board of examiners 
Shall be final and conclusive on all matters 
pertaining to experience therein stated, 
and shall entitle their holders to salaries in 
accordance with ‘the schedules of salaries 
established in conformity with this section, 
in like manner as tho the years mentioned 
in such certificates had been served in 
those schools of the city of New York that 
are respectively mentioned in such eer- 
tificates. 


Sewing-Schools Society Comes to an 
End. 

The New York Association of Sewing- 
Schools, having completed the work for 
which it was organized, is to be dissolved. 
The association was formed in 1893, “ to 
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schools, and to formulate and carry out 
such plans and re ey for such meetings 
and classes as might be deemed advisable 
for the further development of its work.” 

The first conference was held in April, 
1893, and since that time a large number 
of such gatherings have been held in va- 
rious parts of the country. The member- 
ship of the association extends to Massa- 
chusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, New 
York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Mary- 
land, Districtof Columbia, Virginia, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Ohio, Indiana, 
Illinois, Missouri, Colorado, California, 
and Canada, and includes three associa- 
tions, the public schools of twelve of the 
largest cities, one hundred and twenty- 
four schools and colleges, and twenty-nine 
associate and special members. 

The work which has been developed by 
the association is now on a firm basis, and 
it is felt that it may be carried on without 
the assistance of such an organization. 
After careful consideration it has been 
resolved, therefore, that the association, 
having accomplished the work for which 
it was formed, should be discontinued. 
The executive committee will for the 
present take charge of all unfinished busi- 
ness, 

Jersey City Items. 

At the last meeting of the Jersey City 
Principals’ Association the following of- 
ficers were elected: Pres., Prin. I. P. 
Towne, of School No. 25; Sec., Prin. W. 
J. Tuers, of School No.2; Treas., Prin. 
J. R. Fitzer, of School No. 7. 

Under the provisions of the teachers’ 
salary bill, passed in 1900, the second an- 
nual increase of salaries began with De- 
cember 1. ? 

The late Mrs. Linsley, wife of Prin. 
George H. Linsley, of School No. 1, who 
died November 8, was before her mar- 
riage a Miss Dunham. Like her husband 
she was a teacher of more than thirty 
years’ experience and dating from the 


early sixties. 
& 
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Minton 
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MAP 
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Maps, as follows: 


Asia 

Africa 

North America 
South America 


AWARMARGUMENT =. 


doesn’t always bring out COLD FACTS, 


Solar System 


NATIONAL 


jo pages. 30X40 
winches. 12 pages of 


Eastern Hemisphere 
West’rn Hemisphere 


Seasons, Tides, etc. 
Historical (2 pages) 


Lithographed in U1l Colors. 
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But it needs no wordy argument to demonstrate the fact that the 
TRIUMPH AUTOMATIC SCHOOL DESK is the best on the market. 

A million desks in use are mute witnesses of the fact that the 
TRIUMPH is all and more than it is claimed to be—THE BEST 
SCHOOL DESK MADE. Thousands of school officers will give 
their testimony to the fact that the purchase of the TRIUMPH 
brings lasting satisfaction. 

If there is any reason for your purchasing school desks, there 
is every reason for your selecting the TRIUMPH. 

Experienced school officers cannot be deceived into buying 
inferior school desks simply because they are cheap. 

Inexperienced school sthces cannot afford to experiment. 
The TRIUMPH is not an experiment. A MILLION DESKS IN USE 
ATTEST ITS GOODNESS. 


Send for catalogue and printed matter—AND GET THE 
COLD FACTS, 


AMERICAN SCHOOL FURNITURE CO., 


EASTERN OFFICE=11r FiFTH AVE., New York, N.Y. 
WESTERN OFFICE—94 Wasasu AVE., CHICAG®, ILL. 


Special Subjects 
Historical Tree 
Civil Government 
(2 pages) 
Arithmetic Tables 


(2 pages 
Fractions ) 


Practical Measure- 
ments (5 pages) 


Business Forms 
Bookkeeping 
Physiology (4 pages) 
Allhandsomely Lith- 
ographed. 
Price, $6.00, 


THE McCONNELL SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 


4430 Market Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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TRADE-MARK. 


ABSOLUTELY AND INHERENTLY FIRE-PROOF. 


For Wall and Floor Lining, Sound Deadening, Heat Insulating, Preliminary Covering of Heater Pipes, Warehouse 


and Office Ceiling, and all purposes for which ordinary building papers are used. 


Being made from pure asbestos fibres, there is nothing in its Composition<that can rot, decay, or deterioate from 
age, char, or birn. SUGGEST IT TO YOUR ARCHITECT. 


H. W. JOHNS M’F’G CO., 


BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 
COLUrBUS 


100 William Street, 
NEW YORK. 


PITTSBURG 
CHICAGO 
NEW ORLEANS 





New England Notes. 


Boston, MAss.—President Pritchett, of 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
is making an attempt to aid in the social 
life of the students, a very large proportion 
of whom are deprived ot all home life be- 
cause they occupy rooms in the lodging 
houses 60 numerous in the back bay 
region. He encourages the formation of 
sociai clubs and literary associations. He 

ranted the use of the rooms in one of the 

uildings rented to the Technology Club 
for a general ‘Smoke talk’ at which one 
of the professors made a brief address. 
In this last he perhaps made a mistake in 
granting the hg of drinking beer at 
the dinner which the meeting followed. 
At least, the propriety of the action has 
been questioned by many leading men of 
the city. His primary purpose certainly 
is correct and there is need enough of 
some plan to aid in securing such social 
life as will help in fixing the character of 
the large student element of the city. The 
Alumni Association dined at the Bruns- 


wick on Dec. 27th. Charles T. Main pre-- 


siding. Among the speakers were Atty- 
General Elect Herbert Parker, Charles S. 
Hamlin, and James P. Munroe. 

Two of Prof. E. C. Black’s courses in 
Boston university, which usually come in 
the spring, will be given in the winter term 
this year. The reason for this charge is 
that Professor Black is to deliver two lec- 
tures to the students of Glasgow university 
and receive the degree of doctor of laws 
from that university a few months from 
now. Prof. Wm.C. Poland, of Brown uni- 
versity, is expected to give a course of lec- 
tures to the students ot Boston university 
on “Classic Art.” He gave the alumni 
historical fund lecture last year, having 
for his subject ‘‘ Renaissance Art.” 


CAMBRIDGE, MASs.—Rev. Edward C. 
Moore, pastor of the Central Congrega- 
tional church, Providence, R. I., has been 
elected Parkman professor of theology in 
the divinity school of Harvard university. 
Dr. Moore has been the pastor at Provi- 
dence for the past twelve years. 


SALEM, Mass.—Prin. George P. Lord, 
of the Salem Commercial school, was 
chosen president of the National Commer- 
cial Teachers’ federation, at the recent 
meeting at St. Louis. This federation in- 
cludes most of the leading commercial 
schools in the country, and the election to 
the presidency is a high honor. Mr. Lord 
is a native of Salem and has been a com- 
mercial teacher for about ten years. 


Orono, ME.—The trustees of the uni- 
versity of Maine have elected Dr. George 
Emory Fellows, of Chicago university, 
president, so showing that al] the previous 
reports were erroneous. Dr. Fellows was 
graduated from the university,at Appleton, 


Wis., in 1879, and then became principal 
of Eau Claire seminary. From 1883 to 
1885, he taught Latin and history in the 
central high school, New Orleans, La. He 
then studied at Berne and Munich, re- 
ceiving the degree of Ph. D. from the 
former university in 1890. The next year 

e was principal of the Aurora, Ill., high 
school, and in 1891, he became professor 
of European history in the university of 
Indiana, where he remained until 1896, 
when he became assistant professor of his- 
tory in Chicago university. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I.—The annual report 
of President Faunce, of Brown university, 
has been published and contains some 
points of general interest. The effort to 
raise two million dollars for the endow- 
ment of the university has been successful. 
But owing to the form in{which the addi- 
tion has come, only a portion of the income 
from this source can be applied to the gen- 
eral expenses of thecollege. Buta portion 
of the first million has as yet beenreceived 
and invested, while it will require the 
whole to put an end to the annual deficit. 
The larger part of the second million came 
in theform of the John Carter Brown 
library, so that it must be used for the 
specific purpose. As regards admission, 
the faculty has taken steps to make the 


requirements more stringent so as tose 
cure better preparation. Regulations have 
been adopted which are designed to pre- 
vent the unfit from entering upon a college 
course. The list of schools whose certifi- 
cates entitle to entrance has been carefully 
revised, and now no school can remain on 
the list more than three years without re- 
newed examination by the faculty. Presi- 
dent Faunce also strongly recommends to 
the trustees to form some plan for pension- 
ing professors of long service when they 
have become too old for efficient work. 


CORNWALL, Conn.—The trustees of the 
Cornwal] school for Litchfield county pro- 
pose to remodel this school and place it 
upon a basis similar to that of the Hotch- 
kiss school at Lakeville. The present 
building, which has combined recitation 
rooms and dormitory, wiil be used only for 
recitations, and a new dormitory and gym- 
nasium will be built. 


Mr. Warren F. Draper, who has been 
treasurer of Abbot academy for twenty- 
tive years, resigned on the eve of his 
eightieth birthday. At the same time he 
made over to the school the ‘“ Pratt es- 
tate,” to enlarge the fund for the principal- 
ship. 

(Continued on page 32.) 
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TEINWAY 
S PIANOS 
STEINWAY & SONS beg to announce that 
they have been officially appointed by patents 
and diplomas, which are displayed for public in- 
spection at their warerooms, manufacturers to: 


His Majesty, Nicholas If., Czar of Russia. 

His Majesty, William II., Emperor of Germany and King 
of Prussia, 

His Majesty, Franz Joseph I., Emperor of Austria and 
King of Hungary. 








Her Majesty, Victoria, Queen of Great Britain. 


Their Royal Highnesses, The Prince and Princess of Wales, 
and The Duke of Edinburgh. 


His Majesty, Oscar II., King of Sweden and Norway. 
His Majesty, Umberto I., King of Italy. 

His Majesty, Mousaffer-ed-din, Shah of Persia. 

Her Majesty, Maria Christina, Queen Regent of Spain. 
His Majesty, Abdul Hamid II., Sultan of Turkey. 





Illustrated Catalogues mailed free upon application, 


STEINWAY & SONS, 


Warerooms: 
STEINWAY HALL ARCADE BUILDING, 
107 and 109 East I4h Street, Fifth Avenue, cor. 46h Street, 


NEW YORK. 








' There are Many 
Good Things in 
the World 


== 


but the best things ever placed in a school-room are a set of 


Cali : Adjustable : Chair : Desks 


They are sensible—they are comfortable—they can be adjusted to fit the 
form—they are healthful—they suit the pupils—they please the teacher 
and satisfy the taxpayers. There is some good reading matter published 
describing these desks- send for it—sent free. The Chandler Desks 
are made only at 


CHANDLER ADJUSTABLE CHAIR & DESK WORKS 


General Sales Office, 165 Devonshire Street, BOSTON, MASS. 
Factory - - - . - - WALPOLE, MASS. 











EVERY SCHOLAR NEEDS A BOOK 
EVERY BOOK NEEDS A COVER 








information to order intelligently; or is not fully convinced 


If any School Board has not such information and sufficient 





as to the saving made through increasing the life of the 











books—Write us for free samples ot % st ut 


Ghe 
“HOLDEN SYSTEM FOR | 
PRESERVING BOOKS” 


| reduces appropriations fornew books—of the greatest importance to taxpayers, 


Provides for Modern Economic and Hygienic Requirements in the School- 
Room. Used by over 1300 School Boards % % st st st ot ot ot st ot 
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HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER CO., 


P. O. Box 643, SPRINGFIELD, MASS, 
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ADS IN TEACH- | Some Birds the Children 
_ING PHONICS. Should Know. 






















The accompa- Eyery child should be familiar with our Common Native 
nying cut is a Birds. Such an opportunity may be given them through 
ci miniature - - our new Audubon Charts which show fifty-six of 
at ue t i ono 3 themost important wild birds in characteristic attitudes 
Pollard’s Virst and natural colors, 
First Book for Little A full descriptive hand-book 
ne : Fc a 1 kG, ppeimet furnished free with each chart; 
Little ris ee Price, per Chart, 
snus required by ist Postpaid, $1.30. 
ear pu 8. 
"Special adap- THE DRANG 
that 
Si at EDUCATIONAL 
in- 
' Soalas "Poe COMPANY, 
Ot ay ing, w- 
- ing and diaeriti BOSTON: 110 Boylston St. NEW YORK: 5 West 18thSt. CHICAGO: 207 Michigan Ave, 
: F : 
aA 1st arQ | fettons in pene ieee agp emer ptemymnaee 
arog, | acca we ARTIIN THE SCHOOL-ROOM. 
Mailing Price, wc., including 50 inate cedne paper e 
Pollard’s Manual of Synthetic We publish a large collection of pictures suitable for the different grades, reproductions : 
Reading and Spelling oftsuperior quality and permanent value, . 
is not only the teacher’s hand theti ope | 
Method, giving detailed “information as to whst the all taken from the original paintings. 
weehaiee cok os CT A Snes eee Real the difficult f kin 1 f: f l ly ill d 
; ; - : ealizing the difficulty of making a selection from our former only partly illustrate 
the Setters ce eae re > hol mang og ia catalogue, we have just published a new catalogue of our best subjects, containing over 


applying to the diacritical markings of words 600 illustrations. This catalogue is not for sale, but sent on approval to teachers upon 


he suggestions for breathing exercises, facial gym- receipt of a guarantee that it will be returned prepaid, in good condition, within a week. 
nastics, and the correcting of weak, husky, or badly If this is not done, a charge of two dollars will be made. We offer special discounts to 
piece voters, Wit Bp stedied wah satires: be these Educational Institutions. 
ing, Jest geies ba me tne Ig oF een ne: Our‘new illustrated leaflet ‘ Animal Life in Art” is mailed free on application, 

he Manual is a book of reference, and is invaluable 


wad of its practical anplication it pemeguork | BERLIN PHOTOGRAPHIC CO., 14 East 23rd Street, NEW YORK. 


Hailing Price, 1.00. 


Pollard’s Advanced Speller Fine Art Publishers, 


A speller which treats systematically the PRINCI- 
PLES of pronunciation, syllabication, and accent. 


Each lesson, as nearly as practicable is designed to | 
develop asingle principle. Thus one difficulty is pre- | ~~ ~~ 
sented at a time, and in such way that pupils can master » e he 


that one difficulty before encountering another. | 

Its treatment of prefixes and suffixes affords a most | 
excellent preparation for a later study of etymology in 
the High School. 


rating Price te. atw nyarerortioves rot,  #BEVerything for School-Room Decoration 
WESTERN PUBLISHING HOUSE, CHICAGO 




















| Carbons, Platinums, Photogravures, Gelatine Prints, Plaster Casts, 
{ Write for particulars concerning our Travelling 
N) Orga Pi} | Collections of Pictures suitable for Exhibitions. 


Artistic Framing at very low rates. 257 Fifth Avenue, New York 
! Agaeines TRANSLATIONS. 


Fine Arts Building INTEBLINEAR LITERAL 
Chicago HAMILTON, LOCKE and CLARK’S THE BEST TRANSLATIONS 
Good Type. Well Printed—Fine Paper—Half-| New Copyright Introductions—New Type— 


| Leather Binding—Oloth Sides—Price Reduced to | Good Paper—Well Bound- Convenient for the 
Tells its readers about the Kinder- $1.50, postpaid. Send for sample pages. Pocket— Price, postpaid, 56 cents each. 


orm — < am —— Oaiatogue Free DAVID) McKAY, Publishers, 1022 Market St., Philadelphia 


Social Settlements, Manual Train-, 

seteegaemtae *;| PATRIOTIC (QUOTATIONS 
ying Games, Education - 

games tax shorty all that conceras RELATING TO AMERICAN HISTORY 

lished monthly, illustrated. $2.00 Compiled by 

per year & wt vt ob vt yb vt vt ut ut 

ALICE M. KELLOGG 


KINDERGARTEN MAGAZINE || ;,,, , , ; . 
71-425 inches. g2 pages. Paper covers. 15 illustrations. Price, 25 cents, 
COMPANY S 
































This is a book much needed. There is no other like it. Every school should own 
it The Quotations are taken from the writings of the greatest American authors. 


WATER GAP SANIT ARIU M They are so classified as to be easily referred to. 


A place for the sick to be treated upon scientific 
principles without drugs and tor permanent ur CONTAINS 


fmm adie a gpl ge = Red eh = Quotations about America—Our Country S Quotations about Landing of the Pilgrims 











lima, tain Revolutionary War Memorial Day 
oe woeate beauty banged compare, 1k Oneietan 22 - > ad Washington.” 36 sas “ Grant 
family home. Two lady physicians. Address, [74 « { Independence. 9 « “ American Flag. 
F. Ww. HVURD, mM. D. 16 Pos e = = Patriotism. 
Minsi, Monroe Co., Ga. Toal Number of Quotations, 317. 
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New England Notes. 
Continued from page 29.) 


New Haven, Conn.—Yale university 
has just received from Herbert K., Melissa 
E., and Ernest W. Smith, children of the 
late Isaac E. Smith, of New York, and in 
his memory, a gitt of $30,000. The money 
is to be applied to pay the current expenses 
of the academic department. Prof. E. L. 
Richards, the head of the department ot 
Methematics, ard L. W. Bates, a senior in 
the Sheffield scientific school, celebrated 
the Christmas vacation by a walk of about 
five hundred miles thru western Massachu- 
setts and Connecticut. They walked from 
thirty to fifty miles per day. 





MIDDLETOWN, CoNN.—The trustees of 
Wesleyan university have issued an appeal 
for funds to erect several new buildings to 
accommodate properly departments that | 
are at present lacking room. They want | 
for this purpose about $375,000, and they | 
are also asking for some $250,000 more for | 
the endowment, so as to enable them to 
use at once certain funds that are now 
contingent. Dr. George M. Dutcher, a | 
graduate of Cornell, who has been assist- | 
ant to Prof. H. Morse Stevens, at Cornell, 
has been elected associate professor of 
history. Dr. Arthur C. Lunn, of Chicago | 
university, has also received an appoint: | 
ment to the department of mathematics. 


ANDOVER.—Mrs. Annie Sawyer Downs, 
who died December 7, was closely | 
identified with the Abbot academy. Tho/| 
herself a graduate of Bradford she had at 
different times been a teacher and lecturer | 
in Abbot, where her husband has for | 
many years been professor of music. Her | 
funeral was a tribute from her many 
friends to her memory, and she was laid | 
by her mother’s side at Concord, near} 
Emerson, who was a friend of her girl-| 
hood. Mrs. Downs had a host of friends 
who will be pained to learn of her death. 


Philadelphia News Items. 


The twenty-fifth annual meeting of the 
American Chemical Society was held at 
the University of Pennsylvania, December 
30 and 3i. The mornings were devoted 
to the reading of papers on chemical sub- 
jects, the afternoons to visiting chemical 
and other technical establishments in 
Philadelphia. Prof. F. W. Clarke, presi- 
dent of the society, is chief chemist to 
the United States geological survey. 

The new school building now in process 
of construction at Fifty-second and Pine 
streets, is to be named for the late Samuel 
B. Huey, long president of the board of 
education. The new school-house will be 
one of the most ornamented in the city. 
It will be of brick and terra cotta, with an 
elaborate entrance. It wil! contain fifteen 
class rooms, and will be heated and venti- 
lated by the blowersystem. The building 
will cost about $60,000, and will probably 
be completed next summer. 

Miss Annie E. Williams, third grade 
teacher in the Hancock combined grammar 
and primary school, has resigned, after 
fifty-one years of service in the Philadel- 
phia public schools. 


Civil Service Examinations. 


ALBANY, N. Y.—State and county civil 
service examinations for positions in New 
York state and county departments will be 
held about Jan. 18, in Albany, Amsterdam, 
Auburn, Binghamton, Buffalo, Elmira, 
Hornellsville, Ithaca, Jamestown, Kings- 
ton, Lockport. Malone, Newburg, New 
York, Ogdensburg, Olean, Oneonta, Platts- 
burg, Poughkeepsie, Rochester, Sandy 
Hill, Syracuse, Utica, and Watertown. 
The following positions in which there are 
vacancies are of especial interest to 
teachers: 

Assistant in the office of the state en- 
tomologist. Salary $720. Open to men 
and women. 

Draughtsman, office of state paleontolo- 
gist Salary, $900. Open to men and | 
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“ IMPROVEMENT THE ORDER OF THE AGE."* 





= —=DO YOU SEEK RELIEFS 


From the burden of Business Correspondence? The 


SMITH PREMIER TYPEWRITER 


will give it. A record more enduring than stone. Would you 
learn more about itP Write for illustrated catalogue to 


THE SMITH PREMIER TYPEWRITER COMPANY, 
SYRACUSE, N. Y., U.S.A. 























| Crosby's Vitalized Phosphites 


BRAIN FOOD AND NERVE TONIC 





For thirty years without an equal as a remedy 
for brain weariness, failure of vital force, and for 
the prevention of mental and nervous debility: 
This vital nutriment supplies elements to brain 
and nerves, the loss of which is often the only 
cause of disease. Pamphlet, with full informa- 
tion, free on application to 


G,* West 25th St., 
e New York. 
Druggists or by mail, $1.00. 


PPR A 
CROSBY’S COLD AND CATARRH CURE 


The best remedy known for catarrh, cold in the head, cold sores, and sore throat. By mail, 50 cents. 


THE ENGLISH EXPLORATION OF AMERICA 


We are living in a new period of expansion and great changes on the map of the 
world, such as there has not been since the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. It is 
interesting, at such a time, to look back to the period when our forefathers expanded 
into this New World. The following Old South Leaflets have just been added to the series: 

*¢ John Cabot’s Discovery of North America” ‘Sir Francis Drake on the? California 
Coast,’ ** Frobisher’s First Voyage,’ ‘‘ Sir Humphrey Gilbert’s Expedition to New- 
foundland,” ‘‘Raleigh’s First Roanoke Colony,” **‘Gosnold’s Settlement at Cutty- 
hunk,” ‘Captain John Smith’s Description of New England.” and ‘“‘Richand Hakluyt’s 
Discourse on Western Planting.” 

These leaflets are Nos. 115-122 in the Old South series, which is now so large. They 
are made up from original documents of the period, and are all accompanied by careful 
historical and bibliographical notes. Sold for 5 cents a copy, | place at the service 
of the schools and the publica mostimportant mass of historical papersnot otherwise 
easily accessible. 
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Price, 5 cents each. 


DIRECTORS OF THE OLD SOUTH WORK, Old South Meeting-House, Boston, Mass. 
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Wheatstone 


The School Boards of Greater New York 
as well as 20 other Cities in this State are using the 








1901 
Pattern. 





Bridge. 


Improved sliding contact, ma- 





hogany base handsomely finished. 
Good enough for $5.00. We sell 
it for $3.00. Do not fail to order 
it for your physical laboratory. 





FRANKLIN LABORATORY 
SUPPLY CO., 


Successors to Franklin Educational Co., 
Manufacturers and Importers of Physical, 
Chemical, and Biological Apparatus, 


15 HARCOURT STREET, BOSTON, MASS, 





A Complete Outfit 








for School-Rooms $f 


at the New Yorx Office of 


J. L. HAMMETT COMPANY 


The School Supply House 
43 and 45 East Nineteenth Street 


Maps Globes 
School Specialties 





THE MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMP’Y 


OF NEW YORK. 
RICHARD A. McCURDY - - President 





“The Greatest of all the Companies.” 





Assets,...... Ribiiinwsawarcbexe $ 325,753,152 
Income, 1900............... 60,582,802 
Paid Policy Holders........ 540,479,809 


1,1 41,497,888 


e Mutual Life Insurance Company issues 
every ye of polls - the lowest rates com- 
mensurate with safe 


Insurance and Annuities, . . 
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“TRIANGULAR BOOK COVERS” | 


with perfect satisfaction. Other ciy schools are continually falling in line. 
If we ean please them, can we not please YOU as well? They afford more 
PROTECTION to books, wear LONGER and cost LESS than any other 
good cover on the market. We desire a trial order from your board. We can 
save you money. Free samples and price listut vt vt we wt 2 Ut UF Ut 


TRIANGULAR BOOK COVER CO., Munnsville, N. Y. 


A. FLANAGAN CO., Cuicaco, WESTERN AGENTS. 


HOW TO STUDY MINERALS 


is quite folly explained in a beautifully illustrated leaflet: 
“SOGGESTIONS TO TEACHERS OF MINERALOGY,” 
which will be sent free, along with our 124-page Catalogue of 
Minerals, to any one mentioning this ad. To others the 
price of the Catalogue is 25 cents. 

A ‘“‘dog-tooth” crystal of Calcite, similar to those shown 
above, is included in the third series of the MANHATTAN 
COLLECTION OF MINERALS. Every specimen in this 
collection 1s a good specimen, yet its price is remarkably low 
Write for full particulars. 


GEO. L. ENGLISH & CO., Mineralogists, Pesersin,Fayeational ana 


3 and 5 West Eighteenth Street, New York City. 


iy E. FABER. 


















LEAD PENCILS, 
PENHOLDERS, 
COLORED PENCILS, 
RUBBER ERASERS, 

 Bte., Bte., 
FOR SCHOOL USE. 
EBERHARD FABER, 545, 547 Pearl St., New York. 


Ti CROWELL CABINET 


constitutes a complete physical laboratory. No additional pieces 
are necessary for 


A COMPLETE HIGH SCHOOL COURSE 


The manual accompanying the cabinet gives minute instructions 
for more than five hundred distinct experiments 
The outfit has given universal and absolute satisfaction. ‘Ihe 
cabinet is equipped with appliances for water pressure, meagan 
gas,andcompressedair. Every piece is numbered and has 
lace in one of the drawers. "= tt. is the 
st thing on the market.” 








he universal verdict is: 


Write for large illustrated catalogue and book of testimonials. 


Marn OFFICE AND Factory: EAsTeEN OFFICE: 
Ft, Wayne Av. and St. Joe St., INDIANAPOLIS. HAMILTON,N.Y- 




















125 and 47 Mt Hope Ave Rochester NY 


SEND FOR CATAiOC C. 
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women over twenty years of age, and to 

non residents of New York state. 
Examiner, department of public instruc- 

tion. Four to six dollars a day when em- 


ployed. There is frequently temporary 
employment during the summer. Open to 
men and women. 

© | Examiner, regents’ office. Salary $5u to 


$76 a month. Sciences only, Open to 
men and women. High school graduation 
or equivalent required. 


7 5 . . 
Women's Furnishings. 
The other positions for which the exam- 


Women’s Underwear. on or a — are: ree mg & 
: ’ ’ : architectural draughtsman, building in- 
Children’s Dresses, Infants’ Outfittings. spector, elevator conductor, folio writer or 
recording clerk, inspector state board of 
charities, officer in state institutions, or- 
derly or watchman, physician, pupil nurse, 
storekeeper, trained nurse, women physi- 
cian. 

Applications for these positions must 
be filed in the office of the commission on 
or before Jan 13. For further particulars 
address, Chief Examiner, State Civil Ser- | 
vice Commission, Albany, N. Y 


For Canadian Rural Schools. 
Aoi 9th “a OTTAWA, OnT.—Professor Robertson, 
¢ | the Canadian commissioner of agriculture, 
has just returned from Washington. He 
visited Secretary Wilson, of the agricul- 


tural bureau, whose advice he sought con- 
cerning the plans under way for the im- 


BENEDICT BROTHERS, provement of the rural schools of Canada. 


These plans, which were outlined and 


Silk Petticoats. 


White and Fancy Taffeta Skirts, 
Jersey Top Skirts with Taffeta Flounces. 


French Flannel Underskirts. 
Corsets. 


NEW YORK 








recommended by the Dominion Educa- 


J EWELERS, tion Association, will soon be put in opera- 
tion. 
Fine Watches, Di ds and Ri I : 
Pr ey, Vacation Study at Oxford. 
Have Removed to the 


Announcement is made of the regular 
WASHINGTON LIFE INSURANCE | vacation course of study in English at Ox- 


BUILDING, ford, England, for foreign women stu- 

: dents. The course in the summer of 1902 

141 BROADWAY, will begin July 2 and end August 28. The 

Connie of Ltherty Sees, NEW YORK students will reside in St. Hilda’s hall, one 


of the women’s colleges. Tickets for the 


entire course will be sixty-five dollars, in- 
TRY OUR PATENT COLLAR BUTTON | cluding lectures, board, and residence. 








Perfection Writing Crayon No. 312 


For School Crayons of all kinds we have the best. We are now offering something new: 


THE PERFECTION SCHOOL CRAYON 


These crayons are put up either for paper or blackboard use. They are of the very 
best quality made, satisfaction guaranteed. This crayon, for writing purposes, is 
especially adapted for the primary school and the Vertical Hand Writing System 
Our Wax Crayons are put up in gross boxes, assorted or ‘solid colors. Write for 


samples to the 
STANDARD ee CO., 


509-517 Eastern Avenue, - > LYNN, MASS. 


aso THE OGDEN « recuraten tieuip 
DOOR CHECK *” SPRING 


Easily applied, positively regulated. The simplest and 
strongest check made. All main working parts are of 
Steel Drop Forged and Case Hardened. 


15,000 in use giving universal satisfaction 
LEADING SCHOOL BOARDS in the U. S. REQUIRE THEM 


FoREMOST SCHOOL BUILDING ARCHIT ECTS SPECIFY THE, OGDEN. Ask your hardware dealer, 
and then write for Full Descriptive Catalogue to 


THE OGDEN MFG. CO., Newark, N. J. 


For your schoolhouse doors try a check built to endure extreme strains. 
, , For Examinations, Contains about 6,600 
Shaw $ National Question Book. Questions and Answers on 24 branches of 
tudy. An encyclopedia of useful knowledge. Price, $1.75 net, postpaid. 
E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 61 East oth St., New York. 

















READERS will confer a favor by mentioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL when com- 
municating with advertisers. 


4 Skin of Beauty is a Joy Forever. 
Dr. T. FELIX GOURAUD’S 


Oriental Cream, S2atnricn” 
Removes 
Bes A 


Kotha 
Rash and se 


8 
No 






autifie 


ok 


in. 
her cosmetic 


the 
ot 
will 


do it. 


Furifies as well 





is properiy made. Accent: no counterfeit of sim- 
ilar name. The distinguished Dr. L. A. Sayre 
said to a lady of the haut-ton (a patient) : ‘AB 
you ladies will use yon recommend ‘ Gotue 
raud’e Oream’ as the least harmful af atl os 
Skin preparations.” One bottle will last 8 
moutas Sang every day. GOURAUD’ 3 POU. 
SUBTILE removes superfiuous parotihent 
ead. to the oo 
FERD. T. HOPKINS. Prop'r 
Gent Jones Street, New Y 
For BA. all praseite and d Fane Goods Dealers 
throughout t the U Connie, ‘aro g 
found in N. Y moh ‘at £2 s, Wanama era, an¢ an 
other Fancy Goods pha da Beware of Base Im:- 
tations. $1,000 Reward for arrest and proof of any one 
selling the same. 


Pears 


the soap which began its 





sale in the 18th century, 
sold all through the roth 


and is selling in the 2oth. 


Sells all over the world. 


LANGUAGES {rasp study: 
:chool Use, &c 
CORTINA’S METHOD complete 
French, Spanish, etc., in 20 Lessons, $1.50 
Awarded’ First Prize at Columbian Bx ‘xposition. 
French Sample, 8 lessons, 30c. 


PHONOGRAPH {!0Feeerds.8ny ane..g10 
1. VeRBos EsPANOLES, Eng. equivalents 75c, 
2. Cortina’s Sp.-Eng. Diction’y,index., 25c. 

NO CORTINA SERIES. 

}. Despugs p¢é La Livvi4, annotated.. sy 
2 Ex InpIAno, Spanish and English.. 
8. Ex INDIANO, Spanish, annotated. . 
4. AMPARO, Novel, Spanish and English 750. 

5. AMPARO, Spanish edition. annotated 50c¢. 

. Ex Frnat DA NorMA, annot’din Eng. 75¢ 
Moperos Para CaRTAs, Span. Eng.. 75¢ 

r Fortuna, 4stories, ann’t’ oe lish ae. 
9. TEMPRANO, ¥ Con SOL..do.,. 0.. 

Cat.of othertext and imported Spantsh awa 

R. D. CORTINA ACADEMY OF LANGUAGES, 
44 West 847TH STREET, New Yore 


BERCY’S TEXT- 
FRENCH #5582 


Teaching French 


are used everywhere. Send to the pub- 
lisher for copies for examination. . . . 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS, 
851 & 853 SIXTH AVENUE, - NEW YORK, 


Complete Catalogue on application. 


Dr. W. J. STEWART, 
562 W. 25d St., N.Y. City. 














Latest and most progressive methods 
in dentistry. Preservation of original 
teeth a specialty. Established 1868. 
Appointments by mail or telephone in 
advance for visitors. 


Dr.Victor C. Bell, 8. Mapisox Avz.. 


Author of “ Popular Essays on the Care of the Teeth 
and Mouth” and “Our Teeth: How to Take 
Care of Them,” a supplementary r reader 
which is used in many schools. 

Announces that he is prepared to do first class dental werk 

of every kind, especially 


Tooth Grownies, Bridge ey and Building 
p Teeth and M outh 
Special] prices to its to suit the 











savas of wee Rey may = arranged. 
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Get the Most 
Out of Your Food 


You don’t and can’t if your stomach 
is weak. A weak stomach does not di- 
gest all that is ordinarily taken into it. 
It gets tired easily, and what it fails to 
digest is wasted. 

Among the signs of a weak stomach 
are uneasiness after eating, fits of ner- 
vous headache, and disagreeable belch- 
ing. 

“T have taken Hood’s Sarsaparilla at 
different times for stomach troubles, and a 
run down condition of the system, and have 
been greatly benefited by its use. I would 
not be without it in my family. I am trou- 
bled especially in summer with weak stom- 
ach and nausea and find Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
invaluable.” E. B. Hickman, W.Chester, Pa, 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
and Pills 


Strengthen and tone the stomach and 
the whole digestive system. 











Best Most Economical 


Use only % 
usual my 


Sati 


absolutely -Ib. le-mark preserving 
- strength ps ee ere gank 


Other Good Coffees - 12 to 15c a lb. 

Excellent Teas “sts, 30, 35, 50c a Ib. 

Ent Gacey Butter at Cost 
MAIL oR ?PHONE ORDERS PromPTLY ExECUTED 
For New CATALOGUE AND Terms, ADDRESS 


The Creat American Tea Co. 
31 & 33 VESEY ST., NEW YORK 


CORNER CHURCH STREET 
P.O Box 289 TEL. 2451 CORTLANDT 


CONTINENTAL » HOTEL 
PHILADELPHIA 
AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN PLAN, 


By recent changes every room 1s equipped 
with Steam Heat, Hot and Cold Running 
Water and Lighted by Electricity. 





























500 Rooms. Three New Elevators. 
ROOM, WITH BoarD....... $2.50 and Upward 


Room, WITHOUT BoaRD...$1.00 and Upward 
Room, WITH BATH, AMERICAN, $3.00 and Up. 
Room, WITH BATH, EUROPEAN, $2.00 and Up. 


Steam Heat Included. L. U. MALTBY. 


ST. DENIS HOTEL 


Broadway & Eleventh St., New York. 
(Opposite Grace Church.) 
Conducted on European Planat Moderate Rates 


Centrally Located and most convenient to 
Amusement and Business Districts. 


Of easy access from Depots and Ferries by 
Broadway Cars direct, or by transfer. 


WM. TAYLOR & SON, Proprietors 


At the End of Your Journey you will find 
it a great-convenience to go right over to § 


The GRAND UNION HOTEL, 


Fourth Ave., 41st and 42d Sts. 
& Opposite Grand Central Depot, New York. 


Central for shopping and theatres. 
Baggage to and from 42d St. Depot free 


% 

% 

4 

Rooms, $1.00 per day and Upwards. § 
PR SLING GA OX GR OR 9B ORE IR 











The lectures will cover the subjects of 
English literature and language, pronunci- 
ation, and history. Letters should be ad- 
dressed to Mrs. Burch, 20 Museum road, 
Oxford, England. 


From Here and There. 


Announcement was made on December 
10, of the deeds of gift by which Mrs, 
Jane L. Stanford transferred to Leland 
Stanford Jr. University the residue of her 
estate, valued at from $28,000,000 to $30,. 
000,000. This endowment is stated to be 
nearly three times greater than any sum 
ever before given‘at one time for education- 
alpurposes. It completes the original plan 
of Senator Stanford for the establishment 
of the institution. The transaction does 
not affect the donor’s control of the uni- 
versity during her life-time. 

The properties conveyed are mainly 
high class interest-bearing bonds pur- 
chased within the last two years by a 
transfer of the $20,000,000, of securities 
held by the estate. There are also about 
one hundred thousand acres of land valued 
at $12,000,000. Since its foundation, in 
October 1891, the university has enrolled 
over four thousand students and has con- 
ferred degrees upon about twelve hundred. 


Prof. Lamont F. Hodge, formerly a 
teacher in the Franklin academy at Ma- 
lone, N. Y., was chosen at a recent meet- 
ing of the board of education of that town 
to succeed Prof. O.H. Burritt as prin- 
cipal. Mr.Hodge is a young man, twenty- 
seven years. He was born in Windsor, 
Conn., in 1874, attended the Windsor high 
school and later the Connecticut Literary 
institute at Suffield. Entering the Colgate 
University in 1893 he was graduated in 
1897. After completing his college edu- 
cation, Mr. Hodge taught for two years 
in the academy at Mexico N. Y., coming to 
Malone in 1897. Heisa successful teacher 
and very popular. 


The fourth annual meeting of the In- 
dian Territory Teachers’ Association was 
held Dec. 26, 27,28, at Muskogee. An in- 
teresting feature of the meeting was the 
address of welcome by Pleasant Porter, 
principal chief of the Creek Nation. The 
citizens of Muskogee co-operated with the 
association by arranging an evening pro- 
gram. The educators who participated 
in the meetings are experienced teachers 
from all parts of the territory and the 
questions discussed were live ones. They 
included “The Outlook for the Youth of 
the Indian Territory,” “How Can Our 
Schools Best Prepare Pupils for Citizen- 
ship?” “Primary Work Among Full- 
Blood Indian Children,” “ Intermissions, 
Uses, and Abuses,” “‘ A Suggestive Public 
School System for the Territory.” 


GAINESVILLE, FLA.—The principal of 
the Dade City high school, Mrs. J. B. 
Johnson, has been dismissed from her po- 
sition by the Pasco county board, because 
she taught colored teachers in the summer 
vacation. Last summer Mrs. Johnson was 


appointed to a position in the Peabody 
summer normal school for colored teachers 





in this place. A little later the Pasco 
county board met and cancelled her ap- 
pointment as principal of the high school. 


Does Not Disappoint. 


The New Discovery for Catarrh Seems 
to Possess Remarkable Merit. 


A new catarrh eure has recentlyappeared 
which so far as tested has been remark- 
ably successful in curing all forms of 
catarrh, whether in the head, throat, bron- 
chial tubes, or in stomach and liver. 

The remedy is in tablet form, pleasant 
and convenient to take and no special 
secrecy is maintained as to what it con- 
tains, the tablet being a scientific combina- 
tion of blood root, red gum, and similar 
valuable and harmless antiseptics. 

The safe and effective catarrh cure may 
be found at any drug store under the name 
of Stuart’s Catarrh Tablets. 

Whether the catarrh is located in the 
nose, throat, bronchial tubes, or stomach, 
the tablets seem to act with equal success, 
removing the stuffy feeling in head and 
nose, clearing the mucous membrane of 
throat and trachea from catarrhal secre- 





tions, which cause the tickling, coughing, 
hawking, and gagging so annoying to every 
catarrh sufferer. 

Nasal catarrh generally leads to ulcera- 
tion, in some cases to such an extent as to 
destroy the nose entirely, and in many old 
cases of catarrh the bones of the head be- 
come diseased. Nasal catarrh gradually 
extends to the throat and bronchial tubes 
and very often to thestomach, causing that 
very obstinate trouble, catarrh of the 
stomach. 

Catarrh is a systemic poison, inherent in 
the blood, and local washes, douches, 
salves, inhalers, and sprays can have no 
effect on the real cause of the disease. 
An internal remedy which acts upon the 
blood is the only rational treatment and 
Stuart’s Catarrh Tablets is the safest of 
all internal remedies, as well as the most 
convenient and satisfactory from a medical 
standpoint. 

Dr. Eaton recently stated that he had 
successfully used Stuart’s Catarrh Tablets 
in old chronic cases, even where ulceration 
had extended so far as to destroy the sep- 
tum of the nose. He says, “I am pleas- 
antly surprised almost every day by the 
excellent results from Stuart’s Catarrh 
Tablets. It is remarkable how effectually 
they remove the excessive secretion and 
bring about a healthy condition of the 
mucous membranes of the nose, throat, 
and stomach.” 

All druggists sell complete treatment of 
the tablets at fifty cents and a little book 
giving the symptoms and causes of.the 
various forms of catarrh, will be mailed 
free by addressing F. A. Stuart Co., Mar- 
shall, Mich. 
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New York Universily 


WASHINGTON SQUARE, N. Y. CITY. 


A graduate School of 

S CH OOL educational science: 
oO ft furnishing thorough 
professional equip- 


P E D A GOG ment for teachers 

wishing to fit them- 

selves to become superintendents, principals 

supervisors, and professors in Normal Schools 
and the Pedagogical Department of Colleges. 

For Catalogue and information address, 
THE REGISTRAR, 
Washington Square, 
NEW YORK CITY. 


DREXEL INSTITUTE 


PHILADELPHIA, 


COMMERCIAL COURSE FOR TEACHERS 


A course for the training of teachers of 
the commercial branches in high schools 
and academies. Persons with the necessary 
academic requirements, and who have had 
two or more years’ practical experience in 
teaching, can complete the course in one 
year. Circulars, giving details of the 
course, can be had on application to the 
Registrar. 

JAMES MacALISTER, President, 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY—New York City. 
The professional school of Columbia University 
for the training of general teachers, supervisors, 
principals, superintendents, and instructors io 
no: schools and col a, Open to both sexes 
Fellowships and Scholar- 


ships amounting to $5,750 

Teachers annually. Degree of B.S. 

granted oncompletionef a 

two-years’ Collegiate 

College Course followed by a two- 

a ecg ay noon 

e s iploma in Elementary 

Teaching, Kindergarten, Fine Arts, Domestic 

Art, Domestic Science. Music, or Manual Train- 

ing, Graduate courses leading to Higher Diplo- 

ma. Diploma in Secondary Teaching, or to the 

Degrees of A.M. and Ph.D. Catalogues sent on 
application to the Secretary. 

JAMES E. RUSSELL, Ph.D., Dean. 


SUMMER SESSION 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY 


July 7 to August 16, 1902 























94 COURSES IN 23 DEPARTMENTS 





Ample facilities for Libraryand Laboratorr 
work. University Credit. mfortable Tem 
rature. Great Variety of Recreations. Single 
uition Fee of $25. Inexpensive Living. 
For Circular and Bcok of Views, address 


THE REGISTRAR 
Cornell University - - Ithaca, N. Y 


Home Me University of Chicago 


offers over 2% elementary and 

college courses by correspond. 

tu y ence in 23 of its Departments, 

including Pedagogy,History,the 

Languages, English. Mathematics, Physiogra- 

phy. Zoo ogy. P ztiology, Botany, etc. Instruc- 

on is personal. University credit is nted for 

college courses successfully completed. Work 
may beginatany time. For circulars address 

The University of Chicago, (Div. O) Chicago, Ill. 





Heretofore no objection has been made 
to teachers in white school giving instruc- 
tion in the colored normals, and consider- 
able indignation has been felt against the 
action of the Pasco board.' 


OysTER Bay, L. I.—For the past fifteen 


Santa Claus for the children at the Cove 
school, making it a point to distribute the 
= each year in person. Altho this 

hristmas he was unable to attend the 
exercises he did not forget the little ones. 
Miss Sarah Provost, acting mistress of 
ceremonies, told the pupils that the gifts 
were from President Roosevelt and that as 
Mr. Roosevelt had been called to fill the 
one highest station in the world they were 
to treasure the gifts so that in after years 
they could point to them and say they had 
come from President Roosevelt. 


- 





Winter Touirts Rates 
Season 1901-1902 


The Southern Railway, the direct route 
to the winter resorts of Florida, Georgia, 
the Carolinas, and the South and South- 
west, announces excursion tickets will be 
placed on sale October I5 to April 30, with 
final limit May 31, 1902. Perfect Dining 
and Pullman Service on all thru trains. 
For full particulars regarding rate, de- 
c riptive matter, call on or address New 
York office, 271 and 1185 Broadway, or 
Alex. S. Thweatt, Eastern Passenger 
Agent, 1185 Broadway. 


If worn out with hard mental toil, if 
rnevous and weak from school-room cares, 
a nutritive preparation, like Vitalized 
Phosphites, is needed. This is produced 
from the ox-brain and wheat germ and is 
an essential food to all who work either 
bodily or mentally. It contains in the 
highest degree the power of sustaining life 
and energy. Those who have overworked, 
or in any way impaired their vigor, are re- 
stored by it. It may be obtained of drug- 
gists or the F. Crosby Co., 56 West 25th 
street, N. Y. 


Learning the value of five-grain anti- 
kamnia tablets in nervous disorders, I tried 
them where there was pain and nausea. 
For the uneasiness which was almost con- 
tinually present, they proved a sterling 
remedy. Incases of painful dyspepsia I 
always include this remedy in my treat- 
ment.—H. G. Reemsnyder, M. D., in 
Notes on New Pharmacal Products. 


The Handsomest Calendar 


of the season (in ten colors), six beautiful 
heads (on six sheets, IoxI2 inches), repro- 
ductions of paintings by Moran, issued by 
General Passenger Department, Chicago, 
Milwaukee, and St. Paul Railway, will be 
sent on receipt of twenty-five cents. Ad- 
dress F. A. Miller, General Passenger 
Agent, Chicago. 


Health and Rest for Mother and Child. 


RS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP has been used for 
oVER FIFTY by OBOE pg tT 
ECT 8U .. It SOOTHES the CH] D SOFT- 

ENS the GUMS, ALLAYS all PAIN, OUR WIND 
OOLIO. and is the best remedy for DIARRACEA. Sold 
by Druggists in eveey pert © the world. Besure and 
ask for inslow’s thing Syrup” and .ake no other 





kind. Twenty-five centea bottle. 
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| ADVISING THE YOUNG MAN 


This is usually the most difficult problem to 
parents, ministers, professional men, and others 
to whom young men come for advice. Each and 
every one bas this question to solve from time to 
time and is often at a loss what todo. Itisa 
rule that “he who helps another to help him- 
self, helps him best.’”” We are in a position to 
answer this problem in this way: We would 
be pleased to correspond with parents and 
others and acquaint them with our ps to help 
& young man to help himeelf. rough the 
generosity of the founders of the school, and 
several prominent manufacturers, the Trustees 
are able to offer each year a few Free Scholar- 
sbipsin our Engineering courses to deserving, 
energetic, and intelligent young men. y 

Ths Scholarships for 1902 are now available 
and applications will be considered from the 
readers of The School Journal The course of 
study offers thorough instruction at home in 
Mechanical. Electrical, Stationary, Locomctive, 
Marine, and Textile Engineefing, as well as 
Heating, Ventilation, Plumbing. and Mechani- 
nical schools for which Boston is famous. Write 
cal Drawing under instructors who are graduates 
of the great technical schools. Much of the in- 
struction is under regular teachers in the tech- 
to the registrar of the American School of Corre- 
spondence, Boston, Mass., for full information, 
large handbook describing courses, methods, 
ete. 





Phonographic 
Language Lessons 


Ability to talk French, German or Spanish 

peony anyone who completes one of our 

anguage Courses By Mail. Every student 

gets an Edison Phonograph. Circular free. 

INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS, 
Box 858, Scranton, Pa. 








THs entire building and two annexes are de- 
voted exclusively to the work of the 


New England 
Conservatory of Music, 
Boston, Mass. 

Accessible to musical events of every nature. The 
best masters in music, elocution and languages 
that money can command. 





Gro. W. Cuapwick, 
Musical Director 
Prospectus 





wer cn 








A.G.SPALDING & BROS. 


(INCORPORATED) 


Official outfitters to the leading colleges, schools 
and athletic clubs of the country. 
Spalding’s Official Athletic Goods are standard of 


quality and are recognized as such by all the leading 
organizations controlling sports, which invariably 


H | adopt Spalding’s Goods as the best. 


THE SPALDING Official League Base Ball, Official 
Intercollegiate Foot Ball, Official Gaelic and Associ- 
ation Foot Balls. Official Basket Ball, Official Indoor 
Base Ball, Official Poio Ball, Official Athletic Imple- 
ments, Official Boxing Gloves. 


Insist upon getting Spalding’s goods and refuse to 
accept anything that is offered as “Just as good as 
Spalding’s.” 

Handsomely illustrated catalogue of athletic goods mailed 
Sree to any address, 


A. S. hie m4 6 BROS. 
vi 





New Yor. hicago Denver 
THE STUDY-GUIDE SERIES. 
The Study of Ivanhoe, ringlecopies - -$ .65 

Ten copies or more, each - 55 


ach - ° 
An edition for high schools, with text. 


The Study of Romola - - 50 
The Study of Henry Esmond - - - - .50 
The Study of Idylisofthe King - - - .50 


occ Mond to... 





H. 4. DAVIDSGY, I Sprague Place, Albany, N.Y. 

















